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| EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

| In our news columns we present a résumé of 
| PurRE Foops the Food and Drugs act of France, which be- 
| IN FRANCE., came the law of the land only about a year 
, ago. The study of this should prove of con- 
| siderable interest to our readers as affording a comparison of 
| the requirements under the laws of the two countries. In one 
} interesting particular the laws appear to agree fairly well— 
| Namely, in the general condemnation of imitations and substi- 
! 
| 





tutions. The essential element of both the French and Amer- 
ican laws is that the buyer shall know what he is purchasing. 
There is no effort to place any material limitations upon the 
matters of purchase and sale, other than such as are involved 
in a frank and full statement by the seller of the real nature 
of the goods sold. As was said in a recent letter emanating 
from the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture—the law contemplates a “square deal” for 
every one, and this is as true of the French law as it is of the 
American, 





Thimme has broken out again 
A REMINDER OF THE and in nearly the same spot. 
“SHorTER Hours LEAGue.” In the form of an open letter 
to the public the same Edward 
Thimme, who was secretary of a personally organized “ Drug- 
gists’ League” which flourished here for a brief period some 
eight years ago, makes a bitter attack on the Eastern branch 
of the State Board of Pharmacy, the members of which are 
characterized by him as grafters who trap unfortunate drug- 
gists “in the sneakiest way” and impose fines for violations 
of State laws with the provisions of which pharmacists are 
unacquainted. Like many of his former utterances this attack 
cannot be characterized as other than a mendacious, dema- 
gogic appeal to lawbreakers which fortunately will fail in its 
object to injure the probity and integrity of the board, and we 
think that no answer is required to the charges which are made 
against it, as druggists who are familiar with the laudable 
work accomplished by the board since its organization will 
realize how absurd and utterly baseless they are. The only 
wonder is that reputable newspapers like the Brooklyn Hagle 
can be found to give up any portion of their valuable space 
to charges of this kind coming, as they do, from a person who 
is neither a pharmacist nor a physician. 
° 
Events in the drug world have 
ADVERSE TO crowded thick together the past 
ORGANIZED PHARMACY. few weeks. First of all came the 
overruling of the demurrers inter- 
posed by the national druggists’ associations and others in the 
case of the United States Government against the so-called 
“drug trust” in the Federal Court at Indianapolis. As the de- 
murrers were in the nature of legal fencing, a sort of sparring 
for time, the overruling of them does not affect the case in the 
slightest degree. Each charge contained in the long indictment 
made by the Attorney General will now have to be answered 
separately by the defendants, and the suit will probably drag 
along for a year or more. Of higher importance and more tell- 
ing effect is the opinion handed down by Judge Archbald, of 
the United States Court of Appeals, in the case of Jayne et al 
vs. C. G. A. Loder, of Philadelphia, particulars of which are 
given in our news columns. On the face of it, Judge Archbald’s 
decision is a crushing blow to the tripartite principle, and it is 
difficult to foresee any other result in the retrial of the case 
which has been ordered other than a victory for the plaintiff. 
Resolution C adopted by the N. A. R. D. in 1902 was plainly 
characterized by the Judge as an illegal resolution, but as the 
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individuals who were guided by it were not specifically charged 
in the bill of complaint, the Judge who tried the case in the first 
instance erred in allowing evidence regarding it to be intro- 
duced. All who are interested in the movement for the regula- 
tion of prices which was inaugurated in St. Louis in 1898 will 
read with eagerness the latest developments which have come to 
the surface in Philadelphia. The decision by Judge Parker in 
this State in the case of John D. Park & Son’s Company against 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association is inconsequen- 
tial compared to what may possibly result from a retrial of the 
Loder suit. 


The Pharmacopeia and the Pure Food Law. 

The conference of the Committee of Revision of the United 
States Pharmacopeia with committees from the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ and the National Wholesale Druggists’ asso- 
ciations, which was held on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
December 6, marks an interesting era in the development of 
manufacturing pharmacy, as it brings the manufacturer and the 
pharmacopeia authorities into direct relations which will un- 
doubtedly prove good both for the Pharmacopoeia and for the 
quality of our drugs. It is true, and it is much to their credit 
that it is true, that the manufacturers have always cheerfully 
assisted the Committee of Revision in the practical aspects of 
that work whenever called upon to do so, and the committee owe 
much to those progressive manufacturers who have in the past 
put at the disposal of the committee the facilities of their lab- 
oratories. 

The definite suggestions offered by the wholesalers and the 
manufacturers merit careful consideration, and we have no 
doubt that material modifications will be made in several of 
the Pharmacopeial standards. 

From the viewpoint of the therapeutist some of the stand- 
ards of purity which have been adopted could easily be lowered 
without material disadvantage, or in fact without any apprecia- 
ble disadvantage, particularly when the widely varying 
dosage and the uncertainty in doses incident upon individual 
idiosyncrasy are taken into consideration. For instance, the 
presence of a minute trace of sulphates in boric acid has no 
appreciable effect upon the therapeutic action of that drug, 
but so long as the pharmacopeeial standards exclude traces of 
sulphates it is not surprising to learn that Government sup- 
plies of boric acid have been rejected because they showed the 
presence of 0.007 per cent. of sulphates. It is by such fine 
distinctions as this that our present standards impose un- 
necessary hardship on the trade. 

The attitude of the Department of Agriculture in the matter 
is also a subject of congratulation, as we have the assurance 
of the department, through the chairman of the Committee of 
Revision, that no action will be taken in the cases involving 
variations from the U. S. P. standards without previous con- 
sultations between the department and the Committee of Re- 
vision. In this, as in every other utterance yet made by the 
Department of Agriculture, there seems to be a wise tolerance 
displayed, which indicates a disposition to avoid inflicting any 
unnecessary hardships in the execution of the law. 


The Effect on Quackery. 

One of the immediate effects of the passage of the Food 
and Drugs act is the bringing to light of a large number of 
manufacturers of proprietary medicines on a small scale who 
display a most amazing ignorance of everything connected with 
medicine and pharmacy, including the preparations which they 
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make and sell. The naiveté of some of these manufacturers 
is in some instances most amusing. Many take the ground that 
the United States Government having registered the titles of 
their preparations has entered into a contract to defend them 
against all comers, and that in requiring them to publish on the 
label any information regarding the contents of their prepara- 
tions the Government is violating its contract. 

Others who make preparations having some merit seem al- 

10st equally at sea regarding the real meaning of the law 

and write in a querulous vein of complaint against the neces- 
sity of making public the formulas of their preparations, where- 
as a careful reading of the law would show a person of less 
than the average intelligence that it contained no such require- 
ment. Another interesting feature of the correspondence is 
the assumption on the part of the makers of secret remedies, 
who from the character of their communications are evidently 
not pharmacists, that denatured alcohol and methyl alcohol 
may be used because they are not mentioned in the Food and 
Drugs act. 

It is hardly necessary to say to the readers of the AMERICAN 
Druaeist that methyl alcohol cannot be used in the preparation 
of medicines intended for internal administration, and that 
under the terms of the so-called free alcohol bill denatured 
alcohol may not be used in the manufacture of liquid medicinal 
preparations. 

Many manufacturers who are totally ignorant of medicine 
and pharmacy will undoubtedly be driven out of business 
through the operation of the Food and Drugs act, while the 
even more dangerous class of quack doctors who use the mails 
for the purpose of defrauding their victims may be reached 
under this act promptly and effectively by the co-operation of 
the postoffice authorities and the Department of Agriculture. 
This effect of the law will be most salutary and be welcomed 
by the entire drug trade. 


Some Reasons for the Higher Prices Paid for Drugs. 

The Pharmaceutical Journal for November 17, 1906, con- 
tains an interesting and suggestive article on the upward course 
of values in the drug market. Our London contemporary notes 
what has been evident here for some time past, that is the 
steady advance which has been taking place in the price of 
several popular drugs. The advances have not been in the 
nature of sudden “rises,” usually attributed to speculative in- 
fluence, but rather of that small but constant addition to price 
for which reasons can generally be found. This market has 
of late been singularly free from speculation; the disastrous 
collapse of the shellac “ gamble” in the winter of 1904, and the 
unfortunate experiences of too venturesome buyers of cloves 
and menthol at about the same period, seem to have had the 
effect of warning speculators off the field. The drug market is 
a dangerous ground for the speculator; estimates of crops are 
often unreliable, and “ unseen” stocks are extremely difficult 
to gauge. At the drug auctions held in Mincing Lane last week 
senna leaves realized prices which were exactly double those 
paid at the auctions three months ago. The cause of this ad- 
vance, which has been arrived at in steps of about 4 pence per 
lb. per fortnight, is to be found in the fact that the crop in 
India this season has been a poor one. When supplies began 
to arrive at the rate of about one-fourth the normal size, it 
was at first thought probable that consignments were being 
held back with some ulterior motive, but it now appears certain 
that the crop is really short. It seems likely that prices will 
advance still further, especially in view of the fact that Amert- , 
ca is buying largely; in fact, by far the largest proportion of 
the senna bought in the London sales is destined for the United 
States, where it is largely used in cattle ranches for keeping 
the cattle in good condition, and by “ patent” medicine manu- 
facturers. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GOUD BUYING.’ 
By STANLEY B. SIMpPson. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The subject of Buying for a Retail Drug Store upon which 
I have been honored with an invitation to express my views be- 
fore this association, is an all important one to every druggist, 
whether wholesale or retail, and irrespective of the extent of 
the business. 

It was, therefore, with considerable hesitancy and a full 
realization of my responsibility that I concluded to address this 
meeting, and I trust that it will not be considered presumptuous 
on my part if I express myself plainly and without equivoca- 
tion. While much has already been said and written on this 
subject, it is practically inexhaustible and it would require 
many volumes to do it full justice, and far greater ability than 
I possess. 

I am confident that the members of this association, as well 
as the drug trade generally, are willing to consider suggestions, 
whether the views advanced agree with theirs or not, but I ask 
your indulgence if at times my remarks may seem to favor the 
jobber’s interests rather than those of the retailer. 

My remarks must necessarily be limited and represent my 
individual views acquired from an experience covering a num- 
ber of years in the wholesale drug business, consequently I will 
discuss the matter from a jobber’s viewpoint, as I am expected 
to do, and touch only lightly on the other side of the question. 

The science of buying and the methods employed will apply 
equally well to the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer, 
with certain modifications dependent upon the various condi- 
tions that confront each class. 

I will endeavor to confine my remarks to what is, in my 
opinion, the proper method of buying for a retail drug store. 

THE STOCK BOOK. 

One of the essentials, and in fact the initial step to modern 
buying, is a properly arranged stock book which will allow for 
additions in alphabetical order and also for expansion. This 
book can be subdivided to suit the requirements or the ideas of 
the various dealers. For instance, .the subdivisions could be 
drugs and chemicals, druggists’ sundries, oils, paints and var- 
nishes, proprietary medicines, etc. Every article carried in 
stock should be entered under the proper heading alphabetical- 
ly, even though the item might seem unimportant and one for 
which the demand was limited. Deviation from this would 
only result in confusion, and it is of the utmost importance to 
follow a systematic plan in keeping a stock book. The longer a 
stock book is in use, the more valuable it becomes. An in- 
ventory of stock on hand is necessary as a starting point in 
keeping a stock book. All purchases with cost and date should 
be entered as soon as the invoice has been checked, and this 
work should not be neglected or the bills allowed to accumulate. 

After a stock book of the kind alluded to has been kept for 
a short time, it will assist the buyer in deciding approximately 
what quantities to order to cover a specified period. Loose leaf 
stock books can be purchased of nearly all of the large station- 
ery and book-binding establishments, and the one best adapted 
to the requirements of the dealer should be secured, whether 
a loose leaf book or a plain, inexpensive journal. 

With a carefully kept stock book there is little danger of 
running out of goods, and this applies particularly to staple 
items, for which there is a regular demand. <A dealer can 
usually anticipate his wants sufficiently far in advance, ac- 
cording to his location and the distance from his source of sup- 
Dly, to avoid running out of staple goods, unless in exceptional 
cases, when an unlooked for demand depletes the -stock. <A 
dealer can thus look ahead and order certain lines from a dis- 
tant market if he finds it to his interest to doeso. The reason 
I dwell so much on the advantage of a stock book is because I 
consider it a necessary adjunct to careful buying. 

It is astonishing to learn how many druggists attach little 
or no importance to it. Of course the larger a business be- 
Comes the more necessary it is to have the work systematized ; 


+Read before the American Pharmaceutical Associati nD th - 
dianapolis meeting, September, 1906. ee 
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but whether a business is large or small too much importance 
cannot be given to the stock book. 

WHAT A STOCK BOOK WILL ACCOMPLISH. 

It will prevent over-stocking and also running out of staple 
goods; it will prove a valuable guide to prices and terms; it 
will enable dealers to increase quantities on staple articles 
thereby securing better prices or quantity discounts; it will re- 
duce the details of a business by having all the information 
neccessary for the careful buyer in a compact and readily acces- 
sible form; it will prove serviceable in case of an adjustment of 
fire losses; it will be a ready reference book of great value to 
new clerks who may not be entirely familiar with the stock. 

The drug business is one of innumerable details, owing to the 
multiplicity of remedies now being manufactured and a system- 
atic plan must be followed in ordering goods to avoid both over- 
stocking, and what is nearly as serious, under-stocking. It is 
“a matter of surprise and regret to those familiar with the job- 
bing business to note the growing tendency to order staple 
goods in fractional quantities, these orders being repeated with 
increasing regularity, especially where the dealer is located 
near a distributing center. 

This “hand to mouth” ordering may be justified in some 
instances, but with a properly kept stock book, goods could be 
ordered with greater confidence, and the chances of over-stock- 
ing would be reduced to a minimum. This applies to drugs, 
chemicals and staple sundries as well as to proprietary medi- 
cines, and unquestionably many sales are lost through fear of 
buying too heavily, all of which could be obviated to a consid- 
erable extent by a stock book. 

Orders are received by the jobber bearing notations indicat- 
ing that a.delay in receiving the goods will result in loss of 
sales, as well as annoyance to customers. It must be borne in 


mind that the jobber’s stock is sometimes exhausted, and that 
many items are ordered by the retail trade which are not gen- 
erally carried in stock by the jobbing houses. 


It is necessary to 


“buy out” this latter class of goods and frequently the jobber 
is unable to get them in by shipping time, necessitating the hold- 
ing over of an order one day or omitting the goods. 

The question is, What is best to be done? If the order is 
held over, the dealer complains of slow service and is incon- 
venienced, and if the goods are omitted, the customer is dis- 
appointed, and the sale probably lost. 

I consider completeness in filling orders as necessary as 
prompt service, and if retail druggists would endeavor to antici- 
pate their wants sufficiently in advance to overcome any slight 
delay the trouble would be minimized. I can recall at least one 
instance where a dealer claimed*the profit on lost sales of a 
staple proprietary medicine on the ground that the jobber de- 
layed the execution of the order. 

All of these little things add to the details, and consequently 
the expense of doing business, both wholesale and retail. The 
jobber must necessarily make a reasonable margin of profit over 
expenses, and the retail druggist bears his share of the burden. 
It requires more time to prepare an order for small quantities 
and fractional parts of a dozen than it does an order for full 
packages, or for reasonable quantities, and the clerical work 
is the same in either case. 

A great many proprietary medicines come in packages of 
uniform size, and these packages can be handled much more 
economically than if quantities are broken. The retailer should 
therefore co-operate with the jobber, as by so doing both would 
be benefited. 

It has been argued that dealers located in or near distributing 
centres are not compelled to order in as large quantities as those 
located at a distance, and this is correct, but by ordering quan- 
tity lots of a great many items better prices and discounts can 
be secured and this should be taken advantage of whenever 
possible. 

I have known of cases where dealers in distributing centres 
have repeated orders for staple goods many times a month, the 
total amount aggregating more than a quantity lot which would 
secure a special discount. The bills for all these fractional 
quantities were payable on or before the 10th of the next month, 
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hence there was nothing to be gained by ordering in these 
smaller quantities. The inference is that the stock was not 
carefully watched, and it is likely that no stock book was kept. 


PROMPT SERVICE. 


There is much to be said on the subject of delays in re- 
ceiving goods, and I do not know that I can add anything to a 
circular which was recently distributed by a well-known jobbing 
house covering this matter quite thoroughly. In case the mem- 
bers of this association are not familiar with the circular in 
question I will repeat it here as a matter of possible interest: 


Fully realizing the importance of filling all orders without delay, 
it is our aim to forward the goods on the same day the order is re- 
ceived. When we fail it is not through lack of effort on our part, but 
is usually due te causes entirely beyond our control. Orders are fre- 
quently delayed in the mails, thereby reaching us too late to be shipped 
on the same day received. It is a common occurrence for orders te 
reach us a day late, either through some oversight of the sender or the 
postal authorities. 

Orders reaching us on Sunday or on a holiday are necessarily held 
over, causing a delay of one day. Shipments forwarded promptly are 
often delayed in transit, and when the necessary proofs are furnished 
that such wes the case we take the matter up with the transportation 
companies. They wili neither investigate nor pay any attention to a 
general complaint. 

As the bulk of our mai! reaches us after 9 o'clock a.m., the time 
allowed us for the shipping of goods is all too short. Unless an order 
is complete for loading by 3 o’clock we may fail to get the goods to the 
freight depot in time for shipment that day. Railroads will not receive 
freight after 5 p.m. for shipment on same day. 

300ds sent in our care from other houses are often late in reachin 
us, and in many instances we are forced to decide whether to forwarc 
our goods alone or hold the order over, awaiting the outside packages. 
In either case the customer is disappointed. We never omit the goods 
ye ye making an effort to get them in, but it is not, always possible 
to do so. 

We are desirous of doing everything in our power to fil! orders com- 
plete. Frequently articles are ordered that are entirely foreign to our 
line and hence are not carried in stock. We have 4 number of em- 
ployees whose duty it is to buy such goods at the lowest market prices, 
but at times it is impossible to procure the items in time for shipment 
that day. In some cases we are compelled to omit the article entirely, 
but never without exhausting every effort to procure it. 

Our stock is the most complete carried by jobbers in our line, but 
at times we may be temporarily out of an item which renders it neces- 
sary to purchase same from other dealers. We presume you sometimes 
get out of an article unexpectedly, though you may always endeavor to 
anticipate your wants. 

The size of an order and the nature of the goods ordered sometimes 
make it impossible to ship on the same day received. 

We submit the above as a few of the difficulties we are forced to 
contend with, and we are confident that no house in our line is better 
equipped for the rapid and careful execution of orders than we are. 
Our force is complete in every department, and we are fully prepared 
to take care of any volume of business we may receive. Jelays are 
never occasioned by an insufficiency of help, as our force is increased 
in proportion as our business grows. We do not claim to be infallible, 
and through oversight the execution of an order may be delayed, but 
our system is so perfect that this chance is reduced to a minimum. 

Errors are more apt to occur through haste in filling orders, and 
hence an order should not be “ rushed” unless it is absolutely essential 
to do so. Many dealers are in the habit of marking their orders 
“ Hurry,” “ Ship to-day,” and similarly. When these notations appear 
on orders we endeavor, in every instance, to comply with the request, 
and with but few exceptions are successful. 

However, sufficient time should be allowed to fill an order properly, 
hence it is not advisable to “rush” an order unless there is a reason 
for doing so. We primarily aim to supply our customers with the goods 
ordered rather than to hasten the goods out at the expense of accuracy 
and compieteness. A shipment is never delayed unnecessarily, and we 
hope that our friends will not attribute their failure to receive goods 
promptly to any neglect on our part. 

Conditions are almost identical with all the jobbers, and from the 
above you will realize that quite frequently there is a good reason why 

the wholesale druggist does not make a shipment as promptly as the 
customer expects. It would therefore be well to ascertain the reason 
before complaining, or, what is better, anticipate your wants sufficiently 
far in advance to avoid the necessity of complaining on account of a 
day's delay. 


THE WANT LIST. 


In connection with a stock book it is also necessary to keep 
a want list, and whenever goods are running low a memoran- 
dum should be made of the item. 

If goods are entirely exhausted the buyer’s attention should 
be specially called to the item, to enable him to replenish the 
stock without delay. In the hurry and bustle of business the 
want list is frequently overlocked and stock not ordered. This 
brings about loss of sales, annoyance to customers and in many 
cases, additional expense, owing to the necessity of having the 
goods sent by express or mail. 

Clerks should be cautioned in regard to entering items on 
the want list, as it is a very important detail in the ordering of 
goods. Quantities should be entered on want list when goods 
are ordered and the sheet retained to check up the goods when 
received in case invoice is delayed, unless a duplicate of the 
order is available. If the magnitude of a business admits of a 
stock clerk as well as a buyer, the danger of running out of 
goods is greatly reduced. 
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PURITY BEFORE PRICE. 

While price is an important factor in buying, quality should 
always come first, and this is becoming more fully appreciated 
every year, especially since the pure food and drugs agitation 
was started and laws were passed by many States bearing on 
this vital question. Too many buyers are guided to a great ex- 
tent by price and fail to make a careful comparison of quality. 
The cheaper goods may prove the most expensive in the end, 
and, therefore, quality should always receive the first consider- 
ation. 

All goods should meet the requirements of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, and I am sorry to say that in a great many in- 
stances such is not the case. This is particularly true with es- 
sential oils, chemicals, powdered drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
numerous items that the average buyer is unable to analyze 
thoroughly, owing to lack of the proper facilities for making 
proper analytical tests. 

In proprietary medicines price is the prime consideration, 
and instead of quality quantity must be considered. On many 
items freight is allowed in quantity lots and this should be 
taken advantage of whenever possible. It is necessary for the 
buyer to have confidence in his source of supply, for without 
confidence he is apt to jump at conclusions. Reputable jobbing 
houses will not abuse the confidence of a customer, and while 
they are not always in a position to meet his views they are 
willing to investigate errors or irregularities that may occur in 
either filling or pricing orders. Their success and ‘very exist- 
ence depend upon their ability to give satisfactory service, 
hence every effort is put forth to serve the best interests of the 
trade. 

While on the subject of price it may not be out of place to 
cite, as an illustration, an instance where a dealer complained 
of the discount on bottles. A discount of 80 and 10 percent was 
allowed, and it was claimed that another firm (not a wholesale 
drug house) quoted the bottles at 80, 10 and 5 percent discount 
from list. The list in question was submitted, and a careful 
examination demonstrated that list prices had been advanced 
to more than cover the additional 5 percent discount. While the 
well posted buyers would usually discover the deception, it 
would escape the notice of a great many. ; 

CONTRACT GOODS. 

A careful buyer will sign as many contracts as possible for 
staple goods as a matter of self-protection, because he is 
guaranteed against an advance on these contracts and protected 
in case of a decline. In other words, he has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by signing a contract with a reputable job- 
bing house. The jobber in turn is able to secure protection 
and other advantages by having these contracts, and thus the 
arrangement has always proven mutually satisfactory when 
both parties carry out their part of the agreement. 

Dealers are sometimes prone to neglect their contracts and 
frequently ask for extensions, cancellations, etc., without being 
willing to pay the advanced price for reduced quantities. In 
some instances reasonable extensions are granted on contracts, 
but it is due to the fact that the jobber would be placed in an 
embarrassing position by a refusal. He does not care to of- 
fend a good customer by seemingly not being desirous of ac- 
commodating, and therefore contracts covering plainly specified 
periods are not always completed in accordance with the agree- 
ment. 

Among the staple goods that can be contracted for are such 
acids as boric, carbolic, citric, hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, 
oxalic, tartaric ; cocaine, hydrogen peroxide, insect powder, mor- 
phine, potassium iodide, sodium bicarbonate, glycerin, ext. lic- 
orice, mothine, rock candy syrup, besides numerous other im- 
portant items fer which the average retail druggist has a regu- 
lar demand. 

LEGIBILITY IN WRITING ORDERS. 


Nearly every jobbing house furnishes order blanks of uni- 
form size. If these blanks are used for open orders much time 
can be saved, and it will greatly facilitate the execution of the 
order. It will also prevent errors in recopying orders. They 
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should be entered plainly and ditto marks avoided as much as 
possible. Orders thus sent in reach the order department much 
quicker owing to the fact that they do not have to be copied, 
and time is an important factor. 

Where a certain brand is wanted, it should be plainly 
specified, otherwise it is optional with the jobber as to what 
brand to send. Where there is only a preference for a brand, 
the word “ preferred ” can be added, as this will indicate to the 
jobber that if he is unable to furnish the brand specified, another 
equally as good can be substituted. This applies particularly 
to goods that have only a limited sale, and where there is a 
likelihood of the jobber not having the particular brand wanted. 
If an item is ordered that is not known to the retail dealer or 
which he has reason to suppose is not generally carried in stock 
by the jobbing trade, he should secure all the information pos- 
sible in regard to the manufacturer’s name and address before 
ordering, and indicate whether he wants it ordered direct in 
case the jobber cannot furnish. 

Frequently orders are received by the jobbing houses which 
are extremely difficult to fill owing to the fact that abbrevia- 
tions are used, as, for instance, the abbreviation, “sulph.” is 
used for sulphite, sulphate, sulphide, ete. The same thing ap- 
plies to the abbreviation, “ hypophos.” and many others. Usual- 
ly the jobber is able to interpret the orders properly, but in 
some instances he fails, and if abbreviations are used trouble 
is likely to ensue. 

Many proprietary medicines have similar names, and dealers 
sometimes fail to properly specify the sizes wanted. It has been 
the custom for the jobbing houses to send the small where no 
size is mentioned, but this does not apply in every case, owing 
to the fact that with some goods the medium or large sizes are 
generally called for. 

DISCOUNTS. 

A good buyer will always endeavor to take advantage of cash 
discounts, which greatly exceed the regular rate of interest, 
ranging from 1 percent up to 6 percent and sometimes higher. 
How many dealers ever stop to figure what a discount of 1 
percent for cash in 10 days means? I am taking the minimum 
discount, which is generally recognized as applying on regular 
mixed purchases of drugs, chemicals and proprietary medicines, 
or goods that are sold on terms 30 days or 1 percent discount for 
cash in 10 days. It means that the jobber is willing to pay at 
the rate of about 18 percent per annum for the use of the 
money. Considering that banks will loan money on good secur- 
ity in reasonable amounts at from 6 to 8 percent per annum, it 
is apparent what can be gained by taking advantage of cash 
discounts. 

The matter of discounts is a serious problem on account of 
the growing tendency of some manufacturers and jobbers to in- 
crease the discount on certain classes of goods, particularly on 
druggists’ sundries. The matter of discount, however, depends 
altogether upon the list prices charged, and a careful compar- 
ison of the various lists will convince the average dealer that 
quite frequently the jobber who allows a 3 percent cash dis- 
count on certain lines is really lower than the jobber who al- 
lows a discount of 6 per cent. 

The term, “cash in 10 days,” means that it is necessary at 
times to remit for goods even before they are received, and this 
applies especially to dealers located in distant territory. 

DISCOUNTS AND CLAIMS FOR LOSSES. 

A great many merchants are under the impression that they 
should not pay for goods until the goods have been received and 
checked up. This is incorrect, because the responsibility of the 
shipper ceases the moment he receives a clear receipt from the 
transportation company, who act as agents for the consignee. 
As far as the shipper is concerned, the goods belong to the 
customer, and in case they fail to reach destination in good 
order the consignee’s only recourse is on the transportation 
company. 

The jobbers are willing to assist, in every possible way, in 
establishing a claim for losses while goods are in transit, but 
legally cannot be held responsible for the safe delivery of goods. 
In case there is a shortage in a shipment for which the jobber 
can trace his responsibility, the goods having been left out in 
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the packing or omitted without being so marked, the matter 
can be adjusted even after the bill has been paid. 

It is therefore important that remittances be made promptly 
and in accordance with the terms on invoice (unless the short- 
age is a large one), as a failure to receive same in due time 
leads to many unpleasant complications, and this applies par- 
ticularly where the dealer wishes to take advantage of the cash 
discount. Remittances should be made in full, less whatever 
discount is allowed, and if a credit is due it will be rendered 
just as cheerfully by any reputable jobbing house as though the 
bill had not been paid. 

It sometimes happens that jobbers are asked to allow dis- 
counts after bills have matured. ‘The jobber dislikes to offend 
a customer by a refusal, and at the same time does not feel 
that it is a correct business principle to make this concession 
after bills have become due, hence the situation is embarrassing 
and one that should not exist. 

The request to omit or credit back interest charges on over- 
due accounts is also an annoying feature of the wholesale busi- 
ness. The jobber must pay his bills promptly in order to take 
advantage of cash discounts, and failure of customers to remit 
at maturity renders it necessary to secure the money from other 
sources, paying interest thereon. 

If these were of rure occurrence it would not prove a serious 
matter, but the average jobbing house is obliged at times to 
grant extensions to desirable trade, especially in certain sec- 
tions of the country, during the summer months. The jobber 
must pay interest on money borrowed from the bank, hence his 
customer’s failure to pay interest would mean a loss. I men- 
tion these things because a good buyer should take advantage of 
the benefits of cash discounts, and should not place himself un- 
der obligations by making unreasonable requests, or requests 
not in conformity with good business usages. 

BUYING DIRECT. 

The question has frequently been brought up in regard to 
the retailers buying proprietary goods direct on some advertis- 
ing deal or special proposition. In many cases they are pur- 
chased in larger quantities than they would ordinarily be bought 
from a jobber. The jobber is often expected to relieve custom- 
ers of goods so bought that have proven slow sellers and in 
some cases dead stock. 

As a rule these goods can be purchased from various sources 
at a considerable discount from regular prices, and therefore 
when an offer is made a customer is often disappointed and not 
infrequently offended, believing that he is being taken advan- 
tage of. 

Wholesale drug houses, and, I might state, wholesale houses 
in every line, do not like to take back goods that have been on 
the shelves of the retailer, and for a good reason. If they are 
the least bit soiled they cannot be sent out, for what retailer 
would care to place soiled and shop-worn goods on his shelves? 

If druggists making these requests could only place them- 
selves in the position of the jobber, they would realize that it 
is not a desirable thing to take back goods, whether in the drug, 
chemical, patent medicine, or sundries line, that have been on 
the shelves for even a short time. While the imperfect condition 
of the goods may be almost imperceptible when returned, still 
when sent out with fresh goods of the same kind, and placed 
side by side on the shelves with such stock, the condition be- 
comes very noticeable. 

In a great many instances deductions are made for goods 
that have either been ordered improperly or have been sent in 
error. A jobber should not be asked to credit goods that have 
not been returned, and the matter should be left open until the 
items have either been returned direct or delivered to a repre- 
sentative of the house. 

Goods should never be returned without first giving the job- 
ber an opportunity to investigate the matter. If an error has 
been made in filling the order, the jobber will authorize the dis- 
position of the goods, and can frequently dispose of them to 
other dealers, thus saving return charges. 

SPECIAL PRICES. 

One of the difficulties’ which the average jobbing house and 

traveling salesman is forced to contend with is special prices 
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made by other firms, either as “ bait” or for other reasons best 
known to themselves. These prices are, of course, intended to 
influence trade, and should not be considered’ seriously. It is 
necessary for the jobber as well as the retailer to realize a 
legitimate margin of profit on sales, hence it is obvious that 
when a competitive house makes prices representing cost, or 
even below, it is done for a purpose. I do not mean that buyers 
should not take advantage of these offers, but they should not 
be a criterion for future transactions. : 

In a few isolated cases the buyers adopt the plan of stating 
to the salesman that goods can be purchased at a less price, 
irrespective of what price he has named, and this applies par- 
ticularly to buyers who do not keep well posted in regard to the 
market. - 

It does not take long for a salesman to size up the situation, 
and a buyer can gain little by adopting such tactics. It is there- 
fore a matter for congratulation that the retail drug business 
does not contain many merchants of this calibre. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN. 


The traveling salesman’s time is limited, as his route has 
been mapped out in advance, and it is necessary to visit a cer- 
tain number of towns and customers on every trip. He should 
therefore not be burdened with collections, claims, etc., any 
more than necessary. 

The traveling salesman dislikes to be classified as a “ claim 
hunter,” and this is frequently the case when he is forced by 
lis customers to write complaining letters to the house. He is 
unable to adjust many differences, not knowing the conditions 
or having the proper means of investigating, hence must neces- 
sarily refer the matter to the house before it can be investigated. 

It would relieve the traveling salesman of a world of 
trouble if dealers would remit direct to the house and also make 
claims direct, without waiting for the traveling salesman or 
burdening him with these details. 

The salesman is naturally interested in serving his cus- 
tomers in the best possible manner, and giving them the benefit 
of every advantage he may possess in the way of prices. His 
success depends upon the number of orders he secures, and his 
services should be worth a great deal to the trade he calls upon. 

It is therefore apparent that it is to the interest of the deal- 
er to gain the friendship and good will of the traveling sales- 
man, and this he can best do by treating him courteously, even 
though he is not in a position to favor him with an order. 

The dealer who keeps on the good side of the traveling rep- 
resentative receives a great many pointers that one less suc- 
cessful in this respect fails to secure. One of the most em- 
barrassing positions a merchant places a traveling salesman 
in is to request that he not call upon a competitor. As a matter 
of principle, the traveling salesman is bound to call upon all 
desirable trade in his line, and his failure to do so would prove 
absolutely of no service to the objecting dealer. 

There are so many sources of supply that an objection of 
this kind, if accepted by the traveling salesman, would tend to 
the latter’s disadvantage, without being of the least benefit to 
the customer. I am glad to say that these cases are becoming 
more rare every day, as the average retail druggist is a broad- 
minded and progressive business man, usually keeping on 
friendly terms with his competitors, and always sufficiently 
reasonable to be convinced whenever he assumes a false 
position. 


THE UNPACKING OF GOODS. 


Errors are bound to occur from time to time, both against 
and in favor of the retailer. If the claim is a just one, it will 
be allowed by the jobber without delay, and this can usually be 
determined upon a careful investigation of the records. 

Nearly every jobbing house has a system for putting up, 
checking and packing goods that enables it to tell almost to a 
certainty whether goods have been properly packed or not. 
Claims for shortages have been made by retail druggists in all 
sincerity when there was absolutely no question that the goods 
reached destination. A second search either located the goods 
on the shelves, or it developed that they had been thrown out 
with the packing material. It is therefore necessary to take 
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great pains in the unpacking of goods, and to place the goods 
in a secure place before they are checked on the invoice. In 
some cases the shortage occurs after the goods reach the cus- 
temer’s premises, possibly through some dishonest person who 
pilfers them before they have been checked on the invoice, 
Claims for shortage also originate from the fact that the dealer 
does not always check the invoice immediately upon receipt of 
the goods, and in the interval some of the items are sold by 
clerks without any memorandum being made. 

If goods are lost in transit and the loss is a concealed one, 
the claim can be established by the jobber furnishing an afii- 
davit that the goods were properly packed, and the retailer 
furnishing an affidavit showing that the goods were not re- 
ceived. A careful buyer will therefore exhaust every means 
of locating the goods before making a claim for shortage, and 
then if it develops that the shortage occurred while the goods 
were in transit, he should furnish the necessary papers to have 
a claim filed in his behalf. 

The question of claims for overcharges is also a serious one. 
Although there may be a number of items in the bill that have 
been priced below competitors’ prices, if there is one item that 
it priced slightly higher the jobber is sure to hear of it—and yet 
undercharges are about in the same proportion as the over- 
charges—possibly much greater in some instances. 

It therefore follows that individual items should not be 
picked out without a careful comparison of the whole bill. I 
do not wish to insinuate by this that dealers will take ad- 
vantage of errors made in their favor, because frequently the 
jobber’s attention is called to the matter. I am, however, stat- 
ing a fact when I say that errors reported in favor of the job- 
ber are out of proportion to those in favor of the dealer. 

In the buying and selling of goods the obligations are mutual 
—the retailer must purchase his supplies and the jobber who 
can supply his wants to the best advantage does him just as 
great a favor as he receives. Unless transactions can be made 
mutually pleasant there is little satisfaction in doing business, 
and it therefore follows that if a customer or buyer is dissatis- 
fied with the treatment accorded him, and finds it necessary to 
constantly complain in order to have his orders properly filled 
and priced, it would be to the benefit of all concerned to look 
for another source of supply. 

READ THE DRUG JOURNALS. 

The up-to-date druggist should carefully peruse the various 
drug journals containing the market changes, and this not only 
applies to prices but to the advertising and reading pages as 
well. There are a number of first class drug journals published 
in this country that contain invaluable information to the pro- 
gressive and up-to-date druggist. 

To keep in touch with events of interest to the pharmaceuti- 
cal ‘profession, it is necessary to take several of these period- 
icals. Many new remedies are advertised that are not familiar 
to the average dealer, and by carefully examining both the ad- 
vertising and price list pages, he will become familiar with the 
goods. The drug journals certainly deserve the support of those 
engaged in the retail drug business as well as the manufac: 
turers and jobbers who sell to the drug trade. 

ASSOCIATIONS, 


The dealer should also support his local, state and national 
associations, and the money expended will come back a thou- 
sandfold. The National Association of Retail Druggists bas 
brought grand results to the drug trade by eliminating to 4 
great extent the demoralization of prices, which for a time 
threatened to disrupt business and certainly made it unprofitable 
in some sections. 

Manufacturers and jobbers have shown a desire to co-operate 
with the various associations to bring about a betterment of 
conditions. Some dealers do not seem to appreciate the im 
portance of signing the various agreements, and the jobbers 
frequently offend customers by not supplying goods that are sold 
on the serial number plan, owing to the fact that the dealer has 
omitted a very important condition. 

The jobber is really benefited very little directly by the 
creased detail work necessitated by this plan, except that what- 
ever is of benefit to the trade at large is naturally to his i= 
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terest. Any plan that will better the condition of the retailer 
will prove of value to the jobber, their interests being mutual. 
It goes without saying that every progressive druggist, not al- 
ready a member, should join the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation without delay—the association that.stands for every- 
thing that is best in the pharmaceutical profession. 


Concerning the various associations, I wish to state that the 
wholesale druggists as a rule are thoroughly in accord with the 
objects of such organizations, and cheerfully contribute their 
share both in money and advertising, as is evidenced by a peru- 
sal of the various Proceedings. 


I would call particular attention to the “ Salesman’s Card” 
issued by soine of the local associations. Without any desire 
to criticise the card, it appears to me that some of the so-called 
agreements therein are somewhat one-sided, and that the job- 
ber’s interests have not been carefully considered. An agree- 
ment to be binding should obligate both parties thereto, and it 
has been suggested that a clause might be inserted similar to 
the following: 

“In consideration of the promises herein set forth, the mem- 
bers of this association hereby agree to purchase their supplies 
of such goods as the wholesale druggists carry in stock from 
them, everything being equal.” 

They are not expected to do so to their disadvantage in re- 
gard to prices, terms and quality, but the jobbers who co-oper- 
ate with the local association by signing the agreement before 
receiving the salesman’s card should have the preference. If 
the jobbers are willing to protect the interests of the legitimate 
dealers, the latter should in turn give their business, whenever 
possible, to the jobbers. 

In my opinion the careful and conscientious buyer (and 
this usually means the proprietor of a retail drug store) should 
adopt a few rules, and as an illustration, I suggest the fol- 
lowing: 


Keep a complete stock book. 

Take advantage of quantity whenever possible, especially 
on staples. 

Order in ample time to avoid running out of goods should 
there be a slight delay in transit. 

Patronize the traveling salesman as much as possible, and 
have confidence in his representations. 


Don’t deal with a house unless you are fully convinced that 
it will not take advantage of whatever confidence you may re- 
pose in it, as this is one of the necessary requisites for mutual- 
ly satisfactory business relations. 

Make quality the prime consideration, and do not compare 
prices without comparing quality. 

Take advantage of all cash discounts and make your remit- 
tances whenever possible direct to the jobber in ample time to 
reach him before the expiration of the discount period. 

Make claims immediately upon receipt of invoice either in 
tegard to prices, errors, or terms on which the goods were 
purchased. 

If you are interested in the welfare of the salesman don’t 
burden him with collections and claims, as his success depends 
upon the amount of goods he sells. 

Don’t hold the jobber responsible for everything that goes 
wrong, ye ope of whether he is to blame or not. 

Jon’t make an arbitrary claim and threa “s - 
ing” if it is not allowed. ee eee 

Don’t order items you are unfamiliar with that are not 
Ordinarily carried in stock by wholesale druggists, and then 
get mad because the order is not filled complete. 

Try to make your business transactions agreeable to both 
parties, and show your jobber that you appreciate his efforts 
to serve you as much as he appreciates your patronage. 

Select a source of supply where you can secure accuracy, 
completeness and just treatment. : 

Before writing a caustic letter of complaint to your jobber, 
Place yourself in his position and try to think how you would 
af if ~ — receive such a letter. i 

on’t fail to properly introduce yourself when openin 
cant van a wena you have never dealt with, emecdale i 
ave only recently star s ab- 
at conan ng ted in business and have no estab 
, Answer all business communications promptly and extend 
; une courtesy in this respect to others that you exact from 


: Join your national, State and local associations, and encour- 
ge the officers by your attendance at the meetings. 
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Subscribe for several drug journals and keep fully posted 
on the market changes. 

File all price lists, catalogues and quotation sheets where 
they can be quickly referred to. 

In conclusion, I would state that every legitimate jobbing 
house in the country is desirous of serving its patrons to the 
very best advantage, and while some may have facilities not 
possessed by others, all are anxious to do their utmost to gain 
the approval of customers. This concession is not due to pure 

‘ philanthropy, but is brought about by a realization of the fact 
that in order to increase their business and make a success of 
it they must serve the trade in a satisfactory manner. 

I might go on indefinitely from a jobber’s viewpoint in call- 
ing attention to various methods that could be employed advan- 
tageously by the retail druggist or buyer, but I feel that I have 
already taken entirely too much time with my remarks. The 
above is merely an outline of what retail dealers should do 
from the viewpoint of one who has been engaged in the whole- 
sale drug business, and conceding that there are two sides to 
every question. I have not touched upon what the wholesale 
druggist should do in return, but I am confident that the “ buy- 
ers for a retail drug store” can do justice to the other side of 
the subject. 


The Use of Artificial Esters as Adulterants of 
Essential Oils. 

The high prices at present ruling for lavender oi] are an 
incentive to adulteration, and chemists should be on their guard 
against the addition of artificial esters, which are being 
offered by continental dealers for dishonest purposes, says 
Cc. T. Bennett, in a recent issue of the Chemist and Druggist. 
Ethyl succinate was detected some years ago by Messrs. 
Schimmel & Co. in a sample of lavender oil, and more recently 
glyceryl acetate was found by the writer in a sample of 
American peppermint oil. The latest ester which is being 
used as an adulterant for lavender oil, a sample of which 
was recently sent to John C. Umney for identification, proves 
to be ethyl citrate. French lavender and bergamot oils are 
valued chemically by their ester content, and the addition of 
small quantities of this ester appreciably increases the ap- 
parent proportion of linalyl acetate. Ethyl citrate is almost 
odorless and can only be detected by chemical analysis. The 
characters of the sample referred to were as follows: 


BPOCING SPAVITY oc kccscweissvccscacvees 1.146 
OPEAl TOTRUON: acces cccsciwcinccnceamed Vil. 
Refractive index (20°).............6. 1.4400 
Range of boiling point...........285°-295°C. 
Saponification number ...,......--+.++e0- 610 


On account of its high boiling point ethyl citrate will be 
found in the last fractions of a portion of the suspected oil 
submitted to distillation, and the removal of the greater por- 
tion of the oil by distillation under reduced pressure is first 
recommended. The residue is then saponified hy aqueous pot- 
ash and distilled, the distillate being tested for ethyl alcohol 
and the residue for citrates. Silver citrate is decomposed some- 
what violently by heat, and it is therefore preferable to pre- 
pare the barium salt in order to determine the chemical equiv- 
alent. 

Although the specific gravity of the ester is high, the addi- 
tion of less than 5 per cent. to a light oil of lavender or to 
bergamot oil would scarcely be shown by the density alone, 
while this proportion would represent more than 10 per cent. 
of linalyl acetate. 

Other esters which may be used for similar purposes are 
oxalates, tartrates, benzoates, and cinnamates of the lower al- 
cohols. These should be looked for in oils which are valued 
according to their ester content. Ethyl citrate being an ester 
of a tribasic acid has a comparatively high saponification value, 
and herein lies the value of its use as an adulterant. 


Reprints of the Pure Food and Drugs act, the Regulations for its en- 
forcement and Legal Commentary on the Law, in pamphlet size, being 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST HANDY GUIDE No. 7, sent to any address post- 
paid on receipt of 10 cents. Address American Druggist Publishing Com 
pany, 66 West Broadway, New Ycrk. 
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SOME PREPARATIONS OF THE NEW AUSTRIAN 
PHARMACOP@EGIA.' 


(Ph. Austr. VIIT.). 


Collemplastrum Adhaesivum.—Rosin oil, 6; purified caout- 
chouc, 10; petroleum ether, 45, are allowed to stand in a well- 
stoppered bottle with frequent shaking until dissolved. The 
solution thus obtained is added to the following ingredients, 
previously mixed after gentle heating. Copaiba balsam, resin, 
of each, 4; wool fat, yellow wax, sandarac, of each, 2; pow- 
dered orris root, 9; ether, 16. The whole is mixed to form a 
uniform mass, which is spread upon linen, and the ether al- 
lowed to evaporate at the normal temperature. 

Collyrium Adstringens Luteum.—Zinc sulphate, 5; am- 
monium chloride, 2; dissolve in water, 899; dissolve camphor, 
2; in dilute alcohol (69 per cent.), 100. Mix and macerate in 
the mixture for twenty-four hours, with frequent agitation, 
saffron, 1. Filter. 

Electuarium Lenitivum.—Prune pulp, 4; tamarind pulp, 
purified, 2; elderberry juice, 2; powdered senna, 1; purified 
cream of tartar, 1; clarified honey, q.s. to make an electuary. 
Mix and heat together on the water-bath for one hour. 

Emplastrum Adhaesivum.—Lead plaster, 10; wool fat, 1; 
yellow wax, 1. Melt together. Meanwhile melt together in 
another vessel :—Thus, 1; resin. 1; dammar, 1. Mix the two 
melted liquids, strain, and spread when nearly cold. 

Infusum Sennae c. Manna.—Crushed senna, 12; water, 
100. Macerate for twelve hours and strain. To the strained 
fiquor add manna, 15; magnesium carbonate, 1. Heat to boil- 
ing and filter. 

Linimentum Ammoniatum.—Solution of 
sesame oil, 4. Mix with thorough agitation. 

Linimentum (Liquor) Capsici Co.—Capsicum fruits in 
coarse powder, 100; black pepper fruits in coarse powder, 100; 
eoft soap, 25; camphor, 25; alcohol (90 per cent.), 800. 
Macerate for eight days, strain, and press; add eugenol, 5; 
rosemary oil, 5; cassia oil, 1; solution of ammonia, 200. Filter. 

Oxymel Scillae.—Extract of squill, 1; acetic acid, 1; dis- 
solve and add clarified honey, 98. 

Pulpa Prunorum.—Prunes are boiled in water and pulped 
through a coarse sieve; the pulp is evaporated in a porcelain 
dish to a thick extract. Three parts of the thick pulp is then 
mixed with 1 part of powdered white sugar, and evaporated 
until it contains not more than 40 per cent. of moisture. 

Sebum Salicylatum.—Prepzred tallow, 98; benzoin, 19; 
digest together in the water-bath for one hour, strain, and add 
salicylic acid, 2. 

Serum Lactis.—Fresh cow’s milk. 100; heat to boiling and 
add vinegar, 1. When curdled, strain, and to the partially 
cooled liquid add a small quantity of whipped white of egg. 
Shake and again strain. Finally neutralize the acid with 
magnesia and filter when cold. When Serum Lactis Acidum 
is prescribed, the treatment with magnesia is omitted. 

Species Amarae.—Wormwocd herb, centaurium minor herb, 
bitter orange peel, of each, 20; Trifolium fibrinum leaves, cala- 
mus rhizome, gentian root, of each, 10; cinnamon bark, 5. 
Coarsely cut, and mix. 

Syrupus Sennae Compositus (Syrup. Senna c. Manna) .— 
Crushed senna leaves, 10; crushed star anise fruits, 1; water, 
100. Macerate for twelve hours with occasional agitation, and 
strain. In the strained liquid, dissolve with heat, manna, 2; 
white sugar, 15. 

Suppositoria Glycerini.—Crystalline sodium carbonate, 5; 
stearin, 9, are dissolved on the water-bath in glycerin, 100, 
and heated until the stearin is saponified. The mass thus 
formed is molded into suppositories, as required. 

Tela Sericea Adhaesiva (Emplastrum Anglicum).—Isin- 
glass, in fine shreds, 50, is dissolved on the water-bath in water, 
1,000, strained, and glycerin, 3, added. The warm solution is 
then painted on stretched silk taffeta, black, pink, or white. 
The other side of the material is then painted with a mixture 
of simple tincture of benzoin, 10; alcohol (90 per cent.), 20; 
Peruvian balsam, 2. 


ammonia, 1; 


From The Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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Unguentum Aromaticum.—Crushed wormwood herb, 100, 
is moistened with alcohol (69 per cent.), 200; and heated with 
lard, 700, unti] all alcohol and moisture are driven off. Then 
strain and press and melt in the fat, yellow beeswax, 180. 
To the partially cold ointment add expressed oil of bayberries, 
88; oil of lavender, peppermint, rosemary and juniper, of 
each, 8. 

Unguentum Naphtholi Co.—B-naphthol, 10; calcium car- 
bonate, 5; soft soap, 28; lard, 57. To be freshly prepared. 

Vinum Quininae Ferratum.—White gelatin, 1; dissolve in 
hot water, 20, and add to white Malaga wine, 995. Allow to 
stand for twenty-four hours, then add a solution of citrate of 
iron and quinine, 5, in water, 20. Set aside the mixture for at 
least fourteen days in a cool place, agitating frequently. Then 
filter. 

Vinum Condurango.—Liquid extract of condurango, 1; 
white Malaga wine, 9. Mix; allow to stand for eight days. 
Filter. 

Vinum Cascarae Sagradae.—Liquid extract of cascara, 2; 
white Malaga wine, 3; syrup of orange, 1. Mix; allow to 
stand for eight days. Filter. 


Tulase, Behring’s New Remedy for Tuberculosis. 


Tulase, the new tuberculosis remedy of Behring, in a pure 
state is a clear liquid resembling thin honey, which contains all 
the constituents of the Koch bacillus. Behring (Pharm. Zeit., 
1906, p. 966) divides these constituents into three principal 
groups: (1) lipoid substances such as neutral fats and waxes 
soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, chloroform, ete., including 
also all the substances insoluble in acids; (2) those protein 
compounds which are extracted from the defatted tubercle ba- 
cilli with distilled water and with 10 per cent. sodium chloride 
solution and which consist partly of nucleoalbumins and partly 
of globulins; (3) the proteids which form the principal con- 
stituents of the tubercle bacilli which have been freed from fats 
and from protein. The preparation of tulase, which is a very 
complicated process, embraces the treatment of the bacilli with 
chloral, by which the TC (an active constituent of the bacilli, 
se called by Behring) of the bacilli is so changed that when 
the tulase is administered either by way of the stomach or by 
subcutaneous or intravenous injection the cells of the TC are 
decomposed and converted into a hypothetical substance TX. 
This confers immunity against tuberculosis and against hyper- 
sensitiveness to Koch’s tuberculin. 

Tulase is furnished only to such clinics as have physicians 
who are well grounded in bacteriology and who have studied for 
at least three months in the Marburg Institute for Experimental 
Tberapy with a view to experimental work in the immunizing 
therapy of tuberculosis. Since the dosage of the tulase, the best 
method of application, the indications for its use, etc., are not 
yet definitely determined, the remedy is furnished without cost 
to such clinics as come within the above category. The 
physicians studying at Marburg are required to follow 
closely the methods laid down at Marburg as to registration of 
observations, the dosage, the method of application, the selec- 
tion of the patients to be treated and the furnishing of regular 
reports. 

In the treatment of animals which have already been in- 
fected intravenous or subcutaneous application is recommended. 
The dose is given by Behring as 0.01 Ce., which may be doubled 
at the second administration after a lapse of four days. After a 
lapse of two to four weeks the dose is again repeated, the same 
quantities being given with an interval of four days between. 
Tulase is put up in glass tubes, each containing 5 Cc. of either 1 
or 10 per cent. solution. It is stated that tulase can be used as 
a substitute for tuberculin in the diagnosis of suspected cases 
of tuberculosis. In view of the extravagant expectations which 
are entertained of the results which may be achieved from the 
use of tulase, Behring has in several addresses particularly 
warned his hearers against a tendency to expect too much of 
the preparation. He has said that the most that could be hoped 
for as a remedy is that by its early use young individuals may 
be protected from pulmonary tuberculosis. It is not to be ex- 
pected that it will heal in cases where the lung tissues have 
already been destroyed by the ravages of the bacillus. 
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Cream of Current Literature 


A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals. 


\ 





Creosote Pills.—The following is a new method of mass- 
ing pills of creosote, guaiacol or creosotal: Creosote, 10 Gm.; 
magnesium oxide, 5 Gm.; powdered licorice, 6 Gm.; powdered 
Irish moss, 6 Gm. Mix and make 100 pills. 

Adulteration of Uva Ursi.—The leaves of Buxrus sempervi- 
rens and Vaccinium vitis idwa are often used for this purpose. 
They may be distinguished by the nervation, or by the reac- 
tion to certain stains. (Pharm. Zeit.) Uva ursi leaves stain 
a carmine red with vanillin chloride and a blue black with 
ferrous sulphate solutions. 

Salimenthol is the salicylic acid ester of menthol. It is a 
tasteless, light yellow fluid with a faint, agreeable odor. It 
may be idministered internally in capsules up to .25 Gm., and 
is used externally as “ Samol,” which is a 25 per cent. ointment. 
Reicher (Ther. Monatsh, 6, 1906) found it serviceable in mus- 
cular and articular rheumatism. It is not irritating to the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract. 


Lanolin as an  Excipient.—Lanolin is recommended 
(Prnegl. lekarski, 1906, No. 31) as an excipient for pills where 
it is desired that a drug should reach the intestines unchanged 
by its passage through the stomach. It is not dissolved by the 
gastric juice, but it broken up by the fat splitting processes 
of intestinal digestion. Its melting point should be about 
45 degrees C. 


The Use of Ozone for Identification of the Fats.—Molin- 
ari and Soncini have experimented with the combining power 
of ozone and the various oils—linseed, olive, rapeseed, ete. They 
have discovered (Ber. d. d. Chem. Ges., 1906) that ozone, like 
iodine, will be taken up in definite amounts by the different 
oils, and this fact may be utilized as a practical means of dif- 
ferentiating the oils. 

Powdered Glass will be found useful in cleansing porcelain 
mortars. The powder should be covered with water and ac- 
tively triturated. (Apotheker Zeitung, No. 73, 1906.) It may 
also be utilized to frost a glass mortar, if the powdered glass 
is a harder glass than the mortar. This is a much cheaper 
procedure than the usual method of frosting with ammonium 
fluoride. 

The Alkaloids of Pilocarpus.—A review of the recent work 
eon the alkaloids of Pilocarpus Jaborandi appears in Journ. de 
pharm. et de chim. for August, 1906. The three alkaloids which 
have been isolated are pilocarpine, pilocarpidine (Hardy) and 
isopilocarpine (Jewett). Jaborine is a combination of these 
three. Pilocarpidin (CuHuN:O2:) forms a syrupy fluid, and 
isopilocarpin (CuHisN2O2), a colorless oil, which boils at 261 de- 
grees and 10 mm. pressure. 

Death from Calomel.—Sinnhuber reports (Charitann. An- 
nalen, 1906) a ease of a man aged fifty-six who died 24 days 
after administration of 0.2 Gm. (3 grains) calomel eight times 
during three days. It is well known that the degree of suscep- 
tibility to the effect of calomel varies materially in different 
individuals as it does in fact with all mercurials, but this ap- 
peared to be the most marked idiosyncracy ‘against calomel yet 
recorded. 

Painless Injection of Soluble Mercury Salts.—Dr. Theo- 
dore Meyer (Deutsch. med. Wochenschr., 1906, page 1667) rec- 
ommends the following solution: Dissolve 1 Gm. of mercuric 
cyanide by the aid of a gentle heat in 30 Ce. of a 1 per cent. 
solution of boric acid in distilled water. Cool the solution and 
mix with a solution of 0.4 Gm. of acoin dissolved in 70 Ce. of a 
1 per cent. solution of distilled water. Protect the solution from 
light. From 1 to 2 Ce. suffice for a single injection. 


A Practical Method for Testing the Sterility of Solutions 
for Subcutaneous Use.—Gosis and Giorgi have shown (Bollet. 
chimico farmaceutico 11, 8. 403) that the salts of selenium 
and tellurium when added to a solution or serum containing 
living organisms, will be reduced, with the formation of a black 


precipitate. ‘These salts have no effect on the action of the 
drug or serum, as many experiments with various serums and 
solutions of strychnine, morphine, heroin, gelatin, etc., have 
proven. Giorgi has patented this procedure in Italy. 


Dialysis in Pharmacy and Toxicology is discussed by Kiihn 
and Maass (Pharm. Zeit., No. 67, 1906). They have shown 
that this convenient.and cheap method may be used for the 
detection of alkaloids as well as of inorganic compounds of 
arsenic, mercury, copper, ete. Aside from its value to the toxi- 
cologist, dialysis may be employed to test the quality of drugs, 
and presumably could be used to advantage in the extraction of 
@lkaloids from the crude drugs. It is to be hoped that the prac- 
tical work begun by these investigators with dialysis will be 
carried further. 

Lemon Juice as an Antidote to Male Fern Poisoning.—A 
case is reported in the Semaine Médicale, in which a man aged 
fifty-five had taken 12 capsules, size not specified, of extract 
of male fern. A tapeworm was expelled, but one hour after 
he fell into a deep swoon, cold sweat appearing over the sur- 
face of the body and nausea developing. The pulse was strong 
but interrupted. The usual remedies, brandy, compound spirit 
of ether, black coffee, injections of camphorated oil, ete., pro- 
duced no results, but prompt improvement followed when 
fresh lemon juice was administered. 


Adulteration of Phenacetin with Parachloracetanilide.— 
The Institute of Pharmacy of Berlin recently had occasion to 
examine a specimen of phenacetin, the use of which had re- 
sulted in certain toxic symptoms, and report finding parachlor- 
acetanilide. The specimen appeared to have all the character- 
istics of normal phenacetin, except that the fusion point was 
115 to 120 degrees, instead of 134 to 135 degrees. Chemical 
examination showed the presence of chlorine. Upon repeated 
crystallization parachloracetanilid@é was obtained, the fusion 
point of which is 175 to 177 degrees. 


The Preparation of Barium Cacodylate.—Annoni (Bull. 
commerc., 1906, 832) recommends the following method for the 
preparation of barium cacodylate, which is often utilized in 
the preparation of the other cacodylates. Equal parts of 
barium bydrate and cacodylic acid are rubbed up in a mortar, 
and baryta water is added until a slight alkaline reaction is 
obtained, using phenophthalein As an indicator. It is then fil- 
tered, and the filtrate is allowed to stand several hours, when 
it is neutralized with cacodylic acid and evaporated to dry- 
pess at a moderate temperature in a vacuum. The residue is 
heated for three hours at a temperature of 115 degrees, and on 
cooling is quickly pulverized and placed in a dry, closed vessel. 

The Preparation of Hexamethylenamine.—Hsteubau (Re- 
vista cientifica profesional, 1906, No. 90) describes a method 
by which hexamethylenamine may be conveniently prepared in 
any pharmaceutical laboratory. He employs a 40 per cent. solu- 
tion of formaldehyde [solution of formaldehyde, U. S. P.], and 
solution of ammonia at 22 degrees Baumé. The ammonia is slow- 
ly added to the formaldehyde solution, the mixture being thor- 
oughly stirred as it is added. It is allowed to stand for 24 
hours, and is then filtered. It is then heated over a water table, 
stirring continually, until it is completely dessicated. This 
residue is dissolved in the least possible amount of hot alcohol, 
which is then allowed to cool slowly, when the hexamethylen- 
amine will form in crystals. These crystals should be dried 
on filter paper. 

The Glucoside of Condurango.—Vulpius has isolated a 
glucoside from condurango by the same means as Tanret iso. 
lated vincetoxine from Asclepias vincetoricum, as condurango 
is one of the asclepiades. From a study of the solubility o7 
the glucoside, he concludes (Repertoire de Therapeutique, No. 
20, 1906) that the best preparations of condurango are those 
which are obtained with alcohol at 60 degrees C. The glucoside 
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is more soluble in cold than in hot water. If a cold two per cent. 
solution is boiled the glucoside separates in part, in the form 
of a jelly. It is a curious fact that before the solubility had 
been studied, or the glucoside separated, it was recommended 
to macerate the drug for 24 hours in making a decoction. A 
decoction made by simply boiling the drug will give on evap- 
oration 17 per cent. of the dry extract, while that which is 
macerated in cold water will give 19 per cent. 


The Preparation of a Vinous Beverage from Pure Serum- 
Free Haemoglobin.—A patent has been issued in Germany to 
I. G. Sauer, Berlin, on a method of preparing a vinous prepara- 
tion of hemoglobin in the following manner: Pure hemoglobin, 
free from any trace of serum, is dissolved in its own weight 
of water and to this is added from one-eighth to one-third of its 
total weight of either cane or fruit sugar. Yeast is then added 
and fermentation allowed to take place, the product being a 
vinous drink of a permanent port wine color. In the later 
stages of fermentation a small quantity of some acid such as 
tartaric acid is added in order to give the finished drink an 
agreeable tart taste. 


The Relation of the Activity of Digitalis Infusion to Its 
Reaction.—J. Liwy (Wien. klin. Wochenschr., 1906, No. 39) 
calls attention to the fact that as ascertained by his own inves- 
tigations the potency of the infusion of digitalis is diminished 
by the action of hydrochloric acid present in the gastric juice. 
The presence of pepsin has no effect. A 0.25 per cent. solution 
of helleborein is affected in the same way. A solution of 
strophanthin is not affected by concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
On allowing infusion of digitalis to stand at the temperature 
of the room 24 hours it loses half its physiological activity ap- 
parently through the action of some organic acid present, the 
effect of which can be almost entirely obviated by neutraliza- 
tion. The author concludes therefore that only freshly pre- 
pared and neutral infusion of digitalis should be used in medi- 
cine. 


Haematopan is the name given to a food preparation made 
according to a German patent, the priucipal feature of the oper- 
ation being as follows: Defibrinized blood is treated with ether, 
freed from microorganisms, and evaporated dryness in a vacu- 


umen after the addition of 50 per cent. of malt extract. The 
hematopan thus obtained occurs in fine, crystalline, ruby-red 
scales which dissolve readily in water, forming a wine red 
liquid. Through the addition of the malt extract the hemo- 
globins are rendered more soluble, the food value of the prepar- 
ation enhanced and a preparation obtained which has an agree- 
able odor and taste. According to J. Koenig the substance con- 
tained water 6.53 per cent., nitrogenous compound 52.19 per 
cent., peptone 0.06 per cent., basic nitrogenous compounds 0.06 
per cent., maltose 26.05 per cent., dextrin 12.92 per cent., and 
ash 2.15 per cent. 


The Penetrative Power of Ointment Bases.—Sutten, act- 
ing upon the suggestion of Unna, has made a study of the pene- 
trative power of various substances by mixing a coloring agent 
with the vehicle, applying the mixture to the shaven surface 
of the skin of guinea pigs and white rabbits and, after intervals 
varying from a quarter of an hour to sixteen hours, removing 
a small portion of the skin from the middle of the surface 
treated, freezing, making a cross section and studying this un- 
der a microscope. Carbolic acid, oil of turpentine and petro- 
leum show only slight penetrative power. Petrolatum is slowly 
and only partially absorbed. The admixture of a small quan- 
tity of cedar oil appears to greatly intensify the penetrative 
action of the various vehicles notwithstanding the fact that 
when the oil is used alone it is not particularly well taken 
up. Goose grease has the greatest penetrative power, while 
olive oil and an ichthyol combination with olive oil and sandal 


oil either with or without cedar oil was readily absorbed. No 


report was made of any test with hog’s lard. 


The Formamint Patent.—The patent specifications cover- 
ing this new compound of formic aldehyde and milk sugar are 
given in a recent issue of The Pharmaceutical Journal. The 
patent (No. 2682 of 1906) has been issued to Dr. Paul Rosen- 
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berg, 4 Neus Jacobstrasse, Berlin. The preparation is described 
as a compound having distinctive properties, and breaks up, 
when administered internally, into formaldehyde and lactose. 
It is made by mixing 1 molecule of milk sugar (or 1 by 
weight) and*at least 5 molecules of formaldehyde in the form 
of a concentrated aqueous solution (say 1% by weight of the 
40 per cent. solution), and heating the mixture in vacuo to a 
temperature between 60 and 70 degrees until the solution has 
a density of 32 or 33 degrees Beaumé. It is then evaporated 
to dryness, under ordinary pressure, between 60 and 70 degrees. 
Excess of formaldehyde has no prejudicial effect. Instead of 
formaldehyde a corresponding quantity of trioxy-methylene, 
which is a polymerisation product of formaldehyde, may be 
used. Example:—15 kilos of 40 per cent. formaldehyde is 
mixed with 10 kilos of pure milk sugar, the mixture heated in 
vacuo to 65 degrees while the sugar dissolves. The heating is 
continued until the liquid mass shows a density of 32 or 53 
degrees B. The resulting mass, which has a syrupy consist- 
ence, is then evaporated to dryness under ordinary conditions 
until of constant weight. The new compound is a solid sub- 
stance entirely devoid of the odor of formaldehyde, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and acetone, and breaking up into its constitu- 
ents by the action of decomposing agents. It has no irritating 
effect on the mucous membranes, and may be mixed or diluted 
with milk sugar, ordinary sugar, arrowroot, etc. 


A Practical Method for Testing Cinchona Bark.—A rapid, 
simple procedure for testing cinchona bark is suggested by 
Florence (Bull. des sc. pharmacol., No. 7, 1906). Twelve Gin. 
of the finely powdered bark are thoroughly shaken up with 
120 Gm. of pure ether. The ether should contain no alcohol. 
Ten Ce. of a 10 per cent. solution of sodium hydrate is added, 
and the mixture is allowed to stand about an hour, being stirred 
from time to time. Ten Ce. of water is now added and the 
powdered bark collects itself into a mass at the bottom. After 
the liquids have separated into layers the ether is poured off. 
The ether is shaken up with 20 to 30 Ce. of limewater to re- 
move the resins. This ethereal extract is now tested for the 
alkaloids as follows: 100 Gm. is mixed with 30 Gm. of water 
and a deci-normal, ethereal solution of oxalic acid (freshly 
prepared solution of 0.63 Gm. of crystallized oxalic acid in 100 
Ce. pure ether) is added from a burette until no further pre- 
cipitation occurs from the ether layer, or until the solution is 
neutral to litmus paper. The alkaloids are all precipitated by 
the oxalic acid, and they may all be redissolved by shaking in 
water, with the exception of the quinine. The number of cubic 
centimeters of the oxalic acid solution that is required to neu- 
tralize the ethereal extract, multiplied by .015, will give the 
total amount of alkaloids in 10 Gm. of the back. To estimate 
fhe amount of quinine present, the portion of the precipitate 
which is insoluble in water should be thoroughly washed with 
water on a filter, then dried and weighed. Each Gm. of quinine 
oxalate corresponds to .878 Gm. of quinine. 

A Bitterless Purgative from Buckthorn and Cascara.—It 
has been found that the active constituents of these barks con- 
tain potassium salts. The salts are bitterless and may easily 
be completely separated. For instance 500 Gm. of powdered 
eascara sagrada bark mixed with 1% liters of water, and after 
standing two or three hours with frequent stirring the liquid 
is expressed. After the process is repeated two or three times 
the expressed liquid is almost devoid of color. A clear filtered 
extract is evaporated to complete dryness in a vacuum, the 
yield being from 150 to 180 Gm. of a chocolate colored dry 
residue. This is triturated several times with methyl] or ethy! 
alcohol éntirely free from water. The alcohol takes on a dark 
brown color leaving an insoluble brown residue. This is thrown 
un a suction filter and washed several times with alcohol freed 
from water, dried completely in a vacuum, about 70 to 80 Gm. 
of a light-brown powder being obtained. This is dissolved in 
water and an alcoholic solution of potassa is added until no 
further precipitate is formed. The resulting potassium salt is 
filtered, washed with alcohol freed from water, and dried in a 
vacuum. It dissolves readily in water but is insoluble in alco- 
hol, benzol and chloroform. It is odorless and does not have 
a bitter taste. 
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Queries and Answers 


We snall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Problems in Percentage Calculations.—N. B. K. submits 
the following queries for reply: 

(1) “What is the percentage by volume of absolute alco- 
hol, and the percentage by volume of 95 per cent. alcohol, con- 
tained in 190 gallons of a mixture containing 40 gallons of 
95 per cent. alcohol. 

(2) “When it is stated that a preparation contains 20 per 
cent. of alcohol, is it to be understood that it contains 20 per 
cent. of 95 per cent. alcohol, or is it 20 per cent. of absolute 
alcohol that is meant?” 

Before deciding these questions it may be well to explain 
that the pharmacopeial nomenclature with regard to absolute 
alcohol is faulty. Absolute alcohol has only a theoretical ex- 
istence, that is, alcohol of 100 per cent. strength. In calcu- 
lating, however, absolute alcohol is regarded as 100 per cent. 
strong and the following calculations are based on this as- 
sumption. 

Our querist’s first problem is a simple one in percentage 
and may be solved in the following manner: If 190 gallons 
of the mixture contained 40 gallons of 95 per cent. alcohol, 
one gallon would contain as many gallons as 190 is contained 


in 40, or 


49 
100 
cent. of 95 per cent. alcohol. 

The proportion of absolute alcohol present may be calcu- 
lated in a similar manner: In 40 gallons of 95 per cent. alcohol 


ol and 100 gallons of the mixture would contain 


x 100 = 21.05 +. The mixture therefore contains 21.05 per 


40 x 95 = 
there are —=,— Then pro- 


100 
ceeding as in the foregoing example, if 190 gallons of liquid 
contain 88 gallons of absolute alcohel 1 gallon would contain 
as many gallons as 190 is contained in 38 and 100 gallons 


or 38 gallons of absolute alcohol. 


38 
would accordingly contain 799 x 100. Therefore the liquid con- 


tains 20 per cent. of absolute alcohol. 

In regard to the second problem authorities seem to differ 
as to the kind of alcohol that is intended. In the Food and 
Drugs Act the term alcohol is not defined, except in so far as 
the general provisions under section 7 of the law might be 
considered to apply to alcohol. The first paragraph of this 
section recognizes the U. S. Pharmacopeia as authority for 
standards, and since alcohol is a pharmacopeial article it 
would seem reasonable to assume that ordinary so-called 
95 per cent. alcohol was intended, but in a circular issued by 
M. N. Kline, chairman of the Committee on Legislation of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association to members, the 
statement is made that “ The term alcohol, wherever it occurs, 
is to be interpreted as being absolute alcohol.” 

Again, the Pharmacopeia usually specifies the proportion of 
alcohol contained in a liquid in terms of absolute alcohol. 
The proportion of alcohol in white wine is given, for instance, 
as not less than 7 per cent. and not more than 12 per cent., by 
weight, of absolute alcohol. At the hearings before the Food 
and Drugs Commission the statement was made by Commis- 
sioner Wiley that the alcoholic content of preparations should 
be stated in terms of absolute alcohol, because the alcoholic 
content of wines and liquors is usually calculated in terms of 
absolute alcohol. 

Emulsion of Codliver Oil With Irish Moss.—H. K., a firm 
of manufacturing pharmacists, surprise us by asking for the 
formula of an emulsion of codliver oil having an Irish moss 
basis. Our surprise is caused by the thought that any firm of 
manufacturing pharmacists fails to possess a copy of the Na- 
tional Formulary, in which the whole subject of emulsions is 
exhaustively treated. We cannot do better, in the present in- 
stance, than to refer our querist to this book. 





Capsicum Vaseline.—J. P.—We have no information at 
hand bearing on the manufacture of capsicum vaseline. We 
suppose it is made by digesting powdered capsicum in petrol- 
atum with the use of heat, but the oleoresin of capsicum may 
be used in some definite proportion; a few experiments would 
settle the point. 


Laxative Syrup.—H. K.—The compound elixir of cascara 
sagrada of the National Formulary makes an excellent laxative 
preparation. The active ingredients consist of aromatic fluid- 
extract of cascara sagrada, U. S. P., 4 fl. oz.; fluidextract of 
senna, 24 fl. oz.; fluidextract of juglans, N. F., 2 fl. 0z.; aro- 
matic elixir, 23% fl. oz. After mixing, the mixture is allowed 
to stand a few days and then nmeees. The average dose is 1 
fl. drachm. 


Dentists’ Modeling Wax.—E. W. W. asks of what sheet 
modeling wax as used by dentists is composed, and where he 
can obtain particulars regarding its ingredients, manufacture, 
etc. Inquiry of dentists shows that the modeling wax used 
by them for base plates consists of a mixture of three parts of 
white beeswax and one part of hard paraffin. If it is desired 
to impart additional hardness to the mixture, a small amount 
of gum damar may be added. The mixture is melted, poured out 
on a glass table, and rolled into sheets of the desired thickness. 
The hardness or softness of the wax depends frequently on the 
grade of paraffin used. There are three grades of hard paraffin 
on the market, each having a different melting point, and our 
querist will have to determine by experiment the proper 
amounts of each wax to use. The wax is sometimes colored 
pink with a suitable pigment. 


Troublesome Witchhazel Cream Formula.—W. G. K. 
writes: “In the AMERICAN Druceist for September 10, p. 149, a 
formula for witchhazel cream is printed which has proved 
troublesome to prepare. The formula calls for: 


PORNO OMRON ooo Riek dis.e Ws ls ee aaaveues 5ij 
MIN x -aia sf Siose 66 ae Vows wae Geeks dij 
Sodium carbonate .................0000. aij 
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“Directions are now given and it is ordered to add: 
ELAIMAMMOHS WATE occ cccceecécscccduse 3x 


“T followed the directions given very carefully, but on add- 
ing the water, small, tear-like masses of stearic acid would 
separate no matter how well the cream was mixed. The gran- 
ules were small and oval in shape, the cream being perfect in 
every other respect. On reheating, some of the particles dis- 
appeared, but not all. The water was added hot. 

“Would you please tell me how to overcome this and how 
the cream may be made on a large scale. I do not see how the 
cream can be transferred to a mortar while in a liquid state as 
even if the mixture were hot the cream would thicken enough 
while pouring to make it lumpy. I should be glad to be in- 
formed regarding this in your next issue.” 

We do not know how to account for the failure of W. G. K. 
to turn out a homogeneous cream by this formula. The stearic 
acid, should, of course, be completely neutralized by the sodium 
earbonate. In this formula the amount of sodium carbonate 
seems a trifle inadequate for the complete neutralization of the 
acid and it may be necessary to increase the quantity. The sodium 
carbonate should be dissolved in the water and added to the gly- 
cerin contained in an evaporating dish. The stearic acid should 
then be added and the mixture heated and stirred until vapors of 
carbon dioxide cease to be given off, and a clear solution results. 
That part of the directions providing for the transfer of the 
cream to a heated mortar need not be followed if the operation 
is conducted in an evaporating dish large enough to hold all the 
ingredients. To make the cream on a large scale a jacketed 
steam kettle would be alinost a necessity. 
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Correspondence. 


** Are Universities Sacred? ’’ 
To the Editor: 

Srr,—May I say something in reply to Professor Kremers’ 
letter in the AMERICAN Druceist for November 26? 

This letter reminded me of a story about a man who con- 
sulted his lawyer for advice concerning a suit that had been 
brought against him. The lawyer candidly told the client that 
he had a very poor case. 


“ But,” said the client, “is there nothing that we can do?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the lawyer, “we can abuse the plain- 
tiff!” 


Apparently Professor Kremers writes on the assumption 
that the title “university” confers a degree of sacredness on 
an institution that makes it a sort of sacrilege to even think 
of it as being humanly liable to have faults; if I understand 
the drift of his remarks aright, universities are from all other 
things apart, sacred, infallible, and beyond the pale of criti- 
cism; we should think of them only with bowed heads, and 
speak of them only with bated breath. 

Well, I did not so regard them, and therefore—the trouble! 

I would like to call attention to one thing before proceed- 
ing of which Professor Kremers could not know anything, or 
perhaps he would have written differently. The editor consid- 
ered my paper to be too long and deleted liberally. For in- 
stance: My title was “One Year in High School,” but the paper 
said nothing about high schools; that part was cut out by the 
editor. 

What was cut out did not materially affect the sense of my 
paper, except in one single instance, and even there it did not 
alter my meaning in the least. Professor Kremers takes me to 
task for having used some harsh words, “fools,” etc. These 
words referred to one school only, and not, as Professor Kre- 
mers implies, to the students of all universities. Unfortu- 
nately, the parts explaining why I used these harsh words 
were cut out by the editor. Under the circumstances I am 
sorry these words were not cut out aiso, as there appears noth- 
ing strong enough in my paper, as printed, to justify my using 
them. The parts cut out referred to a school in which the gen- 
eral irrelevancy of the curriculum to the needs of pharmacy 
is most grotesquely flagrant; in fact, in this regard the school 
referred to is a unicum among all the schools of which I have 
ever heard or read. 

But even as my paper was printed, no fair minded person 
can justly accuse me of having said that students of university 
schools in general are fools; nor do I believe Professor Kre- 
mers would have so misrepresented what I said if he had not 
lost his temper and written a reply without reading my paper 
carefully a second time. 

I myself called attention to the necessity and the advantages 
of an education in a good university department of pharmacy 
for certain purposes, and to the superior opportunities open to 
the possessors of such an education. And I regret, seeing now 
how it hurt the hyper-sensitive nerve organization of Professor 
Kremers, that I did not include his, and a few other, universi- 
ty schools of pharmacy in addition to the school at Ann Arbor. 
I did not mention this school so much with the intention of 
lauding it, as to emphasize the desirability of building up one, 
or at most a few, large and strong university schools, bounti- 
fully equipped, rather than a multiplicity of comparatively 
weak and small schools, and I mentioned the Ann Arbor school 
because I believed it to be the largest, strongest and one of 
the best of its kind. 

Professor Kremers says: “To-day the demand for gradu- 
ates of the four years’ course is much greater than 
the supply. Not only are these men to be found in 
other universities as teachers, in pharmaceutical and other 
manufacturing establishments, in Government bureaus,” etc. 
Exactly! But where does the drug business come in? How: 
does the retail pharmacist obtain college-bred clerks by this 
arrangement? What good is there in a pharmaceutical edu- 
cation (from the viewpoint of the business man in pharmacy) 
that takes his clerks and teaches them to quit the drug busi- 











That a graduate of a first- 


ness and go into something else? 
grade university school of pharmacy occasionally goes into the 
retail business is not altogether improbable; I know of one 


such case myself! But this does not occur often enough to 
exert any perceptible effect on the rank and file of pharmacists ; 
it happens infinitesimally seldom, when compared with the 
total number of pharmacists. Even Professor Kremers’ letter 
bears out this statement. 

My objections to university schools of pharmacy were aimed 
mainly at universities which introduce pharmacy departments, 
so-called, and get one man (often not even a pharmacist) to 
teach all the pharmacy branches. The students of such schools 
are taught chemistry in the same class with all others who need 
a knowledge of chemistry, without special reference to the 
needs of a pharmacist, but with reference to lots of applica- 
tions to purposes in which the druggist has no earthly interest; 
botany, together with the students of agriculture, artists, etc., 
and with little or no reference to its application in pharma- 
cognosy or organic materia medica; physiology, anatomy, thera- 
peutics, etc., together with the medical students, and from the 
viewpoint of physicians, and so on. 

In one university school of pharmacy, pharmacy is taught 
by a physician, not by a pharmacist! What would Professor 
Kremers say if some other university would return this com- 
pliment and appoint a druggist to teach obstetrics and gynzcol- 
ogy to the medical classes? Would he find it particularly sane 
and appropriate? If he does not, why does he advocate that 
pharmacy should preferably be taught in colleges of pharmacy 
by men who are not pharmacists? As this latter condition is 
one of the faults in university schools that I pointed out, and 
the one thing perhaps to which most of the shortcomings of 
pharmacy schools in universities are traceable, I am thankful 
for the admission that this condition actually exists. 

I do not believe that many practical druggists will agree 
with Professor Kremers that the best teachers of pharmacy 
are men who are not and never have been pharmacists. At least 
they are not men best fitted to teach in purely technical schools, 
the aim of which is to educate drug clerks for the needs of the 
drug business. The assertion that this was at one time a gen- 
eral condition proves nothing; time “ fugits,” and improvements 
are continually taking place. If a man is arrested for wander- 
ing about without any clothes on he cannot excuse himself by 
saying that his ancestors, the Alalus europaens, also did so. 

I have neither time nor space to enter further into this dis- 
cussion at the present time, but I would like to quote from an 
article in Science,’ by Prof. Wm. H. Burr, which tends to show 
that other educators also feel that the conditions which Pro- 


“fessor Kremers defends are becoming obsolete and inde- 


fensible:: 

“This means with absolute certainty that professional in- 
struction shall be given not by closet professors, but by men 
who are students in the highest and best sense of the word; 
profound students, not only of the abstract principles of their 
profession, but of the play and power of those principles upon 
the affairs of men. . 

“The medical denuittes' are composed largely of eminent 
practitioners, and it is not too much to say that it would be 
impossible to give the requisite instruction otherwise. It is 
well known that most serious defects in the present educational 
administration of the university faculties of law and engineer- 
ing are due to the fact that too many instructors fail of that 
true development and broad training gained only by actual 
professional experience. 

“The time has already come when the professional facul- 
ties, and pre-eminently so those of the technical schools, must 
be active, living parts of their professions. There is no other 
way by which they can either properly discharge their own 
functions or become members of a university organization 
strengthened and equipped to meet its wide educational re 
sponsibilities.” 

When the academic “ closet professors” of some universities 
try to compel the laws to recognize only their own theories of 
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education, and to formulate courses of studies to which all 
technical pharmacy schools shall be compelled to conform, 
even against their own better judgment, then the conditions 
become acute and intolerable, and it behooves conscientious, 
practical men to utter warning and protest. That I am not 
alone in my views regarding the inadequate technical profes- 
sional education, not only in pharmacy, but also in engineering, 
ete., in universities (to which latter Professor Kremers re- 
ferred), is shown by the above extract from one of the leading 
journals on education. 


It is true, as Professor Kremers says, that we have one man 
in the faculty of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy that has 
done much for pharmaceutical -education, and who is.not a 
pharmacist. He deserves all the praise Professor Kremers be- 
stows on him. Whether he is the only one in our faculty who 
has done anything for the advancement of pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical education, I leave for others to judge. 

But this professor is the editor of a pharmaceutical journal 
that is in exceptionally close touch with the men in the retail 
drug business, and, moreover, this professor has been a retail 
druggist, and knows the business! 

All the other professors in our college are now, and have 
been for years past, actively engaged in one or another branch 
of pharmacy, manufacturing, wholesale or retail, besides being 
teachers in our college, and they are THEREBY enabled to keep 
in touch with pharmacy, and the actual conditions in the drug 
business, in a far better manner than can “ closet professors ” 
, of pharmacy who are not and never have been pharmacists, and 
who have no practical and personal knowledge of the drug busi- 
ness. 

We had a letter some years ago from the principal, or presi- 
dent, or whatever else he may have styled himself, of an insti- 
tution of the kind referred to above, in which he stated that 
they taught various branches usually taught in colleges of phar- 
macy, such as chemistry, botany, etc., and he asked whether we 
would not kindly arrange to give him private instruction in 
pharmacy during his two-months’ summer vacation and confer 
on him the degree of Ph.G., so that they could also start a 
pharmacy department. Well, we didn’t! And thus another 
“department of Pharmacy ” died in statu nascendi, unless some 
other school accommodated this ambitious seeker after a phar- 
maceutical education and title. 

That there are good departments of pharmacy in universi- 
ties and in denominational and private schools I never doubted. 
I know of several others besides the one mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Kremers. I objected to the general drift in university 
“department of pharmacy ” died in status nascendi, unless some 
schools by name. Professor Kremers’ mention, by name, of one 
good department in a denominational university reminds me of 
the legal maxim: “ Exceptis probat regulam!” ‘ 

Now I do not consider any schools, whether in a State uni- 
versity, or in a denominational or private institution, a bona 
fide pharmacy school, when its teachers of pharmacy are not 
pharmacists, and when its other studies are mere side lines, in 
which students of pharmacy are permitted to eat the crumbs 
that fall from the tables set for students in other pursuits. I 
honestly believe that in the sense here explained, and in the 
meaning in which I wrote my paper, a large proportion of phar- 
macy departments in various institutions and universities are 
not bona fide pharmacy colleges, and should not be so con- 
sidered. ' 

On the, other hand, though some of our best university de- 
partments may be well adapted to educate professional men to 
become editors, workers in manufacturing laboratories, and in 
government departments, etc., many of them place little or no 
stress on the practical things that a young man needs to know 
to become a good drug clerk, and these schools, in spite of their 
high standing, are not the best schools from the technical stand- 
point of business requirements. 

Even then, their methods of conducting their own schools 
would be entirely their own business, and I would not have 
said a word if some of these schools had not lately commenced 
to try to coerce all other schools to think as they think, and to 
do as they do, and if some of the professors of these schools 
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had not commenced a hue and cry about the general incompe- 
tency of the pharmacists now in business. 

In conclusion, only a few words of a personal nature: I 
would suggest that it is bad to lose one’s temper in a debate; 
it isn’t nice, and it proves nothing, except in so far as it is gen- 
erally considered to prove that anyone resorting to personali- 
ties in a debate confesses thereby that he is in the wrong, and 
that he has no arguments. 

I criticised impersonally what I consider a most deplorable 
condition in pharmaceutical education; I may be mistaken in 
my views, but Professor Kremers does not convince me, or any 
others who think as I do, of the contrary, by abusing me per- 
sonally. 

Professor Kremers makes derogatory remarks, by name, of 
an institution at least as worthy as his own, and he sneers at 
gentlemen who stand at least as high as he does in the estima- 
tion of pharmacists generally ; and he does so in a personal way, 
for when he mentions the faculty of the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy he might just as well have mentioned the names. 

By what clause in any code of ethics Professor Kremers 
can excuse such a proceeding, I do not know. Was it necessary 
—does it help him in any way—does it tend to advance phar- 
maceutical education in any manner—does it prove anything— 
to belittle gentlemen who have always been his friends and who 
have done nothing whatever to justify their being dragged into 
this discussion? 

Why did he not reserve his venom for me alone? I alone 
committed the unpardonable sin of writing the truth as I saw 
it; I alone committed the sacrilege of daring to criticise the 
sacred institution of “ university,” without first asking his per- 
mission and approval. 

If he had to indulge in personalities, I wish he had ex- 
pended them all on me; I can stand it, especially as I know 
that such a display of spleen always ends in hurting most the 
man who indulges in it. I would suggest to Professor Kremers 
a careful consideration of the advantages to be derived from 
a thoughtful meditation on the advice of St. Just: “ Keep cool.” 

Orro A. WALL. 

Str. Louts, December 3, 1906. 


Appreciation. 
To the Editor: 

Sir,—The account of the annual meeting of the American 
Druggists’ Syndicate which appeared in the latest issue of the 
AMERICAN DrucGiIst was greatly appreciated by this organi- 
zation, and in its behalf I thank you for your consideration and 
courtesy. 

* ©. H. Gopparp, 
The American Druggists’ Syndicate. 


New York, November 28, 1906. 


The Psychology of Soda Tank Thefts. 
To the Editor: 

S1r,—While perusing the latest number of your periodical 
with my usual delight, I came across the editorial on the theft 
of soda water fountains. I was astonished at your non-recogni- 
tion of the psychology of this deplorable crime. It was doubt- 
less committed by hopeless victims of the soda water habit, the 
growth of which, sir, in our fair land, may be noted by the 
cynical and perspicuous eye in the merest casual glance into any 
of the medicamental emporia with which the metropolis 
abounds. 

I feel called upon to observe, furthermore, that the probable 
effect of the order to print upon the labels of proprietary con- 
sumption cures and the like the fact that they contain any 
or all of the alkaloids of the drowsy poppy, will be to divert 
money from the coughers of the nation. Cc. L. W. 

BELLEVILLE, N. J., November 15, 1906. 


Reprints of the Pure Food and Drugs act, the Regulations for its en- 
forcement and a Legal Commentary on the Law, in pamphlet size, being 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST HANDY GUIDE No. 7, sent to any address post- 
paid on receipt of 10 cents. Address American Druggist Publishing Com- 
pany, 66 West Broadway, New York. 

















While the regulations governing the administration of the 
Food and Drugs act, the law itself and the opinions which 
have been given by the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry have 
been published in our columns, there still remain some points 
upon which a doubt exists among the trade as to the interpreta- 
tion which should be placed upon the law and regulations. With 
a view to covering all these points and to reaching a complete 
understanding of the intent of the Department of Agriculture, 
which is charged with the execution of the Food and Drugs 
act, the editor of the AMERICAN Drucoist spent several days 
in Washington, where he was offered every facility for gain- 
ing the desired information by the Hon. James L. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry; Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Chief of the Division of Foods, and 
Dr. Lyman F. Kebler, Chief of the Drug Laboratory. The mat- 
ter printed below, while it covers some of the ground which 
had already been covered in the various questions and answers 
published in our columns, is arranged here so as to give the 
reader as nearly as is possible all the required information on 
any particular head without subjecting him to the necessity of 
consulting previous issues of the AMERICAN Druceist. Such as 
may wish any further details may consult our issues for No- 


yember 12, and November 26. 


The Department of Agriculture. 

With a payroll of 7,200 employees, an annual expenditure 
of nearly $8,000,000, and representatives in every State and 
Territory in the United States, for ali the experiment sta- 
tions are under this Department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is one of the most important branches of the Government. 
The establishment of the drug laboratory some two years ago 
brought the Department directly into the field of interest to 
our readers, and the passage of the Food and Drugs act, placing 
its execution in the hands of the: Department brings it into 
still closer touch with the drug trade. The Department of 
Agriculture has grown so rapidly that the quarters to which it 
was assigned 20 years ago are entirely inadequate for even 
the administrative officers, and for that reason nearly all the 
various bureaus and laboratories connected with the Depart- 
ment are scattered about in various sections of .Washington. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Secretary Wilson is a man of forceful personality and an 
interesting figure. He is tall. rather spare, with a short, iron 
gray beard, a strongly marked face, and an easy but dignified 
manner. After a general discussion of the general features of 
the Food and Drugs act by himself and Dr. Wiley, who had 
been kind enough to act as sponsor for the editor, Mr. Wilson 
concluded the interview by saying: 


“This act will, I am sure, prove beneficial. I believe that 95 per 
cent. of the meat packers really endeavored to conform to law in their 
business. The meat inspection act has put us in a position to force 
the remainder of the packers to do what the honest ones did volun- 
tarily. In the same way I am sure that 95 per cent. of more of you 
men in the drug business are perfectly willing to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law just as soon as you obtain a clear uoderstanding of 
them. It will be the province of this Department to watch the rascals 
and see that they, too, comply with the law. We have watchers on 


the walls and every man in the Department will do his full duty. 
We must enforce the law. Weshall not go beyond that, and we shall, 
so far as poss'ble, endeavor to avoid the imposition of any wnneccssary 
hardships on the trade in enforcing it.” 
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The Food and Drugs Act. 


Additional Information Regarding Its Enforcement—American Druggist Interviews 
Secretary Wilson and Obtains Interpretations of the Law. 


THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

which is especially charged 
under the act with the exam- 
ination of samples, is located 
in a five-story brick building of 
decidedly antiquated design, opposite the Bureau of Printing ani 
Engraving. Here in the basement is the kitchen, in which was 
prepared the food of the famous “ poison squad,” on whom Dr. 
Wiley tested the effects of food preservatives. The work of the 
bureau is divided up into various divisions and laboratories, 
only two of which, the Division,of Foods and the Drug Labora- 
tory, have to do with matters of interest to our readers. The 
Food and Drugs act did not carry with it any appropriation for 
its enforcement, and in consequence all the clerical work in- 
volved in preparing for the enforcement of the act has been 
done by the regular clerical force of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
already taxed to its full capacity by the routine work of the 
bureau, which has grown steadily both in volume and impor- 
tance. Some idea of the additional work entailed on the cler- 
ical staff by the Food and Drugs act may be gained from the 
fact that, though, the act does not go into effect until January 
1, 1907, the average mail of the bureau relating to it amount to 
between three and four hundred letters daily. While Dr. Wiley 
as chief of the bureau makes the final decision on all matters 
submitted to the bureau, in practice it has been found neces- 
sary to divide up the work entailed in this mass of corre- 
spondence, Dr. Wiley himself looking after matters relating 
to liquors and wines, the chief of the Drug laboratory passing 
upon all matters relating to drugs, and the chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foods passing upon matters in that special field. 

In addition to this enormous mass of correspondence from 
20 to 50 visitors come daily to the bureau for information re- 
garding some special points in which they are interested. These 
are always received courteously, and answered promptly and 
as fully as possible, although some of them ask questions which 
they might easily have answered for themselves by consulting 
the law and the regulations. 

The chief of the bureau, Dr. Wiley, has his offices on the 
first floor of the building, where is also the general clerical force. 
The remainder of the building is devoted to special laboratories, 
the drug and food laboratories occupying the top floor, and here 
at one end of a room filled to overflowing with crucibles and 
retorts, with burettes and balances, Dr. Kebler sits at his desk 
dictating letters and receiving such visitors as may be sent to 
him from Dr. Wiley’s office. In the food laboratory Dr. Bige- 
low, somewhat more fortunate, has a private office, and his 
visitors are thus spared some of the discomfort arising from the 
irritating fumes and disagreeable odors which practically per- 
meate the entire building. 

The following official decision is important as clearly stating 
the relation of these decision and opinions to the law. What.is 
said in this decision should be borne in mind in reading the re- 
mainder of this article. Namely, that it reflects the views of the 
officers of the Department but is not to be considered as having 
the weight of law. 


Scope and Purpose of Food-'nspection Decisions. (F. I. 


D. 44.) 


From the tenor of many -inquiries received in this Depart- 
ment it appears that many persons suppose that the answers 
te inquiries addressed to this Department, either in letters or 
in published decisions, have the force and effect of the rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
act of June 30, 1906. The following are illustrations of the 
inquiries received by this Department : 

Must we stamp all goods as conforming to the Drug and 
Food law, whether they have alcohol and narcotics therein, or 
not? 

On a brand of salad oil, which is a winter strain cottonseed 
oil, can it be sold under the brand of salad oil, or must it state 
that it is cottonseed oil? 
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It seems highly desirable that an erroneous opinion of this 
kind should be corrected. The opinions or decisions of this 
Department do not add anything to the rules and regulations 
nor take anything away from them. They therefore are not 
to be considered in the light of rules and regulations. On the 
other hand, the decisions and opinions referred to express the 
attitude of this Department in relation to the interpretation 
of the law and the rules and regulations, and they are pub- 
lished for the information of the officials of the Department 
who may be charged with the execution of the law and espe- 
cially to acquaint manufacturers, jobbers and dealers with 
the attitude of this Department in these matters. They are 
therefore issued more in an advisory than in a mandatory 
spirit. It is clear that if the manufacturers, jobbers and deal- 
ers interpret the rules and regulations in the same manner as 
they are interpreted by this Department, and follow that in- 
terpretation in their business transactions, no prosecution wili 
lie against them. It needs no argument to show that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must himself come to a decision in every 
case before a prosecution can be initiated, since it is on his 
report that the District Attorney is to begin a prosecution for 
the enforcement of the provisions of the act. 

Insofar as possible it is advisable that the opinions of this 
Department respecting the questions which arise may be pub- 
lished. It may often occur that the opinion of this Depart- 
ment is not that of the manufacturer, jobber or dealer. In 
this case there is no obligation resting upon the manufacturer, 
jobber or dealer to follow the line of procedure marked out or 
indicated by the opinion of this Department. Each one is en- 
titled to his own opinion and interpretation and to assume the 
responsibility of acting in harmony tberewith. 

It may be proper to add that in reaching opinions and de- 
cisions on these cases the Department keeps constantly in view 
the two great purposes of the Food and Drugs act, namely, to 
prevent misbranding and to prohibit adulteration. From the 
tenor of the correspondence received at this Department, and 
from the oral hearings which have been held, it is evident 
that an overwhelming majority of the manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers of this country are determined to do their utmost 
to conform to the provisions of the act, to support it in every 
particular, and to accede to the opinions of this Department 
respecting its construction. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
publication of the opinions and decisions of the Department 
will lead to the avoidance of litigation which might arise due 
to decisions which may be reached by this Department indi- 
eating violations of the act, violations which would not have 
occurred had the opinions and decisions of the Department 
been brought to the attention of the offender. 


Methods of Investigation. 


A question was put as to the means which would be resorted 
to for investigating -the violations of the law, the reply being 
that in this work all departments of the government would co- 
operate. For instance, the Postoffice Department having in- 
spectors in all sections will be in a position to investigate com- 
plaints and make reports to the Department of Agriculture. 
The Treasury Department having a large staff of experts at 
its disposal will be in a position to furnish information re- 
garding complaints involving liquors of all kinds. It is 
probable that samples will be secured both from retailers and 
from jobbers. The law does not authorize the forcible taking 
of samples, and if any one wishes to do so he can decline to 
sell a sample to an official without prejudice. The probabilities 
are, however, that there are so many avenues open for obtain- 
ing any desired information that the government will have no 
difficulty in procuring all the evidence that is required in any 
case. Since the only method of securing samples of suspected 
articles is by purchase they could not be taken in transit. 

One of the most important factors in the administration of 
the law will no doubt be the agricultural experiment stations, 
one of which is located in each State and territory, and all of 
which are provided with expert chemists and laboratories, 
where any needed examinations could be made. 

One of the most important results of the law will be the 
placing in the hands of the Postmaster General ample infor- 
mation to enable him to prevent the use of the mails by many 
quacks who now evade the postoffice authorities on account 
of the lack of jurisdiction. 


General Requirements. 
APPROVAL OF LABELS. 
The Department will not give its approval to any label, and 
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any intimation that a label has received the approval of the 
Department is without warrant. ° 

THE APPLICATION OF THE LAW. 

The requirements of the law apply only to goods which enter 
into interstate commerce, or which are sold in the District of 
Columbia, or the territories of the United States. 

DEFINITION OF THE TERM “ TERRITORY.” 

The solicitor of the Department of Agriculture has fur- 
nished an opinion to the effect that the term territory in the 
Food and Drugs Act includes Porto Rico, Isle of Pines, Phil- 
ippines, Guam, and all other possessions of the United States 
outside of its boundaries prior to 1898. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE LAW IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The precise extent to which the law does apply in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the method of its enforcement within 
the district is a matter now under consideration by the Attor- 
ney General. Samuel L. Hilton, of the Board of Pharmacy of 
the District of Columbia, had an interview with Dr. Wiley on 
the subject, and stated to the editor that he gathered as the re- 
sult of this interview that the pharmacists of the district would 
not be harrassed in minor details, and that practically the only 
point upon which there was likely to be any deviation required 
from the present customs obtaining in the trade, aside from the 
publication of the ingredients enumerated in the law on the 
label of proprietary preparations, would be in the methods pur- 
sued in the sale of popular remedies which are now bottled 
ready for the consumer and handed out as wanted. This change 
was necessitated by 

THE DEFINITION OF AN ORIGINAL UNBROKEN PACKAGE 
laid down in the regulations, which includes both the whole- 
sale and retail package. Under this definition if the retailer in 
the District of Columbia or in the territories bottles paregoric, 
beef, wine and iron, etc., and puts the finished packages on his 
shelves ready to be handed out to the customer when called for, 
these would be construed as original packages, and in order to 
comply with the act must bear on their labels the names of any 
drugs enumerated in the act which they may contain. If, how- 
ever, the bottle is filled from the stock bottle for each individual 
customer and delivered to the customer direct without having 
been placed on the shelf, it is understood that the bottle will 
not be considered as an original unbroken package, and it will 
therefore not be necessary to label it in accordance with the 
specifications of the act. This opinion is of importance to New 
York City druggists as an indication of what may be required 
by the Municipal Board of Health, which has adopted the main 
provisions of the law as a part of the sanitary code of the city. 
METHOD OF STATING THE REQUIRED INFORMATION. 

It is desired that any statement as to ingredients made in 
accordance with the requirements of the act shall be made in 
8-point caps, and in the following form: 


TOGA a iiss cick ov Sik aie vee cow 20 per cent. 
ly 0) Soe 2 grain per fluid ounce. 
CANNABIS INDICA. .1 grain per fluid ounce. 

It is not deemed to be in accordance with the regulations 
to state that “each tablespoonful contains one-half grain of 
opium,” as the regulations specify that the statement of the 
quantities of the ingredients enumerated in the law shall be 
given in grains per ounce or minims per fluid ounce, or in the 
metric system as may be preferred. 

As to the use of 8-point caps, it must be understood that 
the word specified in the act must have the precedence, even 
if it is necessary to leave out other matter now on the label 
in order to make room for it, or to reduce the size of some of 
the wording now on the label. 

The shortest possible phrase that can be employed indicat- 
ing the amount of alcohol present should be used, for example: 
20 per cent. It will not be satisfactory to mix up a statement 
of the per cent. of alcohol present in a preparation with a lot 


of miscellaneous printing matter. 
ACETANILID AND PHENYLACETAMID. 


The question has been asked as to whether or not the term 
“ phenylacetamid ” can be used as a designation for acetanilid 
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where the latter drug is present in a preparation. The reply 
made to this question was that the law specifies acetanilid, and 
that this is the only name that can be employed for this chem- 
ical on the label. The same rule applies to all those drugs enu- 
merated in the law, namely, that when they are present they 
must be designated by the names given in the law and not by 
any synonym. 
THE FORMULA NEED NOT BE PUBLISHED. 

It is well to accentuate here the fact that the law and reg- 
ulations do not require the publication of the formula, but only 
require the publication on the label of the ingredients enume- 
rated in the law if any of these be present. 

SIZE OF TYPE. 

The term 8-point type gives a definite size of type, though 
there is a great variety of faces, so that the proprietor has con- 
siderable latitude in the selection of a face of type which will 
harmonize with his label. 


THIS TYPE IS 8-POINT CAPS, 
AND THIS IS ALSO 8-POINT CAPS, 
AND THIS, LIKEWISE, IS 8-POINT TYPE, 


though each has a different face. In expressing fractions it 
is impossible to use caps, as there are no such things as caps 
and lower case in fractions, and either piece fractions, such as 
shown here ,', , or special fractions, such as 14, or fractions in- 
dicated thus, 1-6, may be used at the option of the manufac- 
turer. 

PROPORTIONS MUST BE STATED IN RELATION TO OUNCE. 

The question frequently arises whether it would be per- 
mitted to state the information required by Congress as so 
many grains per drachm, or per mill, or per tablet, or per cachet, 
ete., rather than in terms of ounces. The statement of such 
information as to ingredients which are enumerated in the law, 
and derivatives of these preparations, as is required, must be 
given in a definite number of grains or minims present in an 
ounce of the finished product, except in the case of alcohol, where 
a percentage is required. If in addition it is desired to state 
elsewhere on the label that one drachm of the product contains 
so much of a given ingredient, the maker is perfectly at liberty 
to do so. The ounce is the unit used in the Massachusetts 
statute. 

LOCATION AND ORDER OF REQUIRED WORDS. 

Any information which is required to be stated on the label 
should be stated in immediate conjunction with the name of the 
article and with the name and address of the manufacturer, if 
that be given, though as explained elsewhere it is not neces- 
sary to give the name and address of the manufacturer except 
in the case of certain food stuffs and liquors. The precise order 
in which those words are given is not material. Labels bearing 
any information required under the law should appear on the 
immediate container, on any surrounding carton and on any 
box in which these are packed, other than the ordinary ship- 
ping box. An exception to this is made, however, in the case 
of stocks already on hand on January 1, on which supplemental 
labels may be required to cure legal defects in the labels. In 
such a case the affixing of the required supplemental label to 
the exterior of individual cartons and to the exterior of the box 
containing a half dozen or a dozen, as the case may be, will be 
deemed satisfactory. 

DEFINITION OF LABEL. 

Wherever the title of the article is used in a way which 
might be construed as constituting a label either on the interior 
or the exterior of the box, it must be accompanied by any state- 
ment regarding the substances enumerated in the law which 
may be required. Thus if the outer mail carton bears the 
name of the substance contained within, the required informa- 
tion regarding the article must also appear in the required 
manner. 

THE USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL LABELS. 

The supplemental labels, pasters or stickers, which may be 
required to remedy any legal defect in the original label, need 
not bear on them the name of the maker or of the product, but 
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only such words as are required to remedy the defect noted. 
The supplemental label should be applied to the label on the 
bottle of all goods which are not already inclosed in cartons, 
but in the case of drugs which have already been inclosed in 
cartons it is sufficient to place any supplemental label which 
may be required upon the exterior of each individual carton 
and upon each box containing the cartons. For instance, where 
there are a dozen bottles of a preparation requiring a supple- 
mental label each in a carton packed in a box, each individual 
carton should bear a supplemental label, and in addition the box 
should bear a supplemental label. 
THE NAME OF A CONSTITUENT AS A TITLE. 

While it is not permissible to use the name of a single con- 
stituent of a preparation as a distinctive name of the prepara- 
tion, this can be done provided the word compound is added. As, 
for instance, “mandrake pills compound,” or “ calisaya elixir 
compound.” 

FALSE AND MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 

The use of false and misleading statements being prohibited 
by the law, the Department will have authority to prosecute 
the violators of this provision even though the violation may 
be effected by indirect means. If the preparation bears a name 
which is false and misleading, this will be considered as a vio- 
lation of the act. Such a title as ‘ headache berries” will not 
be permissible, there being no such berries. 

THE WORDING OF THE GUARANTY NOTICE. 

Wherever the guaranty notice appears it should appear in 
the following words in full: “Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs act, June 30, 1906. Guaranty No. ;” the latter 
phrase being used only where a guaranty has been filed in the 
Department of Agriculture and a number assigned. The order 
of the phrases is immaterial. The name of the maker should 
not appear on the guaranty notice where this is printed sep- 
arately. 

THE LANGUAGE USED ON THE LABEL. 

All preparations used in the treatment of disease, whether 
for man or beast, must comply with the law. Articles imported 
into this country, so far as the law stands at present, must 
conform to the general provisions of the act. The French, 
German, or any other language may be employed on the label, 
provided the English equivalent also appears on the label and 
in a similar character of type to that used for the foreign 
language. 

INDICATING THE PLACE OF ORIGIN AND NAME OF MAKER. 

It is not necessary that the name of the maker, or the place 
of manufacture appear on the label, save in the case of cer- 
tain food,stuffs, but if a name and address be given on the label, 
this will be viewed as being the name and address of the man- 
ufacturer unless it is preceded by some such phrase as “ Made 
for,” “packed for,” or “distributed by.” A slight deviation 
from this rule, however, is allowed in case of U. S. P. and N. 
F. preparations and samples, as will be seen by the paragraphs 
below. This means that if a druggist puts out a cough syrup 
under his own name, that is made for him by some one else, he 
need not have the name or address of the maker on the label, 
but he must have the words “ packed for,” “ made for,” or “ dis- 
tributed by” before his own name and address if they are 
given on the label, though they need not be given. If, however, 
the preparation is labeled Smith’s Cough Drops, and are put 
out by Smith, this will be deemed as misbranding unless Smith 
is really the maker, even if his name and address does not occur 
elsewhere on the label. 


LABELLING U. 


It is held that U. S. P. and N. F. preparations, when pur- 
chased in bulk and bottled by the purchaser, may be labelled 
with the purchaser’s name’and address without the use of the | 
qualifying phrase “distributed by,” ete., provided, however, 
that these goods are not made especially for the particular pur- 
chaser in question. In this case such goods would be placed 
in precisely the same category as are proprietary preparations 
which are manufactured for and purchased by manufacturing 
chemists, and the qualifying phrase “ distributed by,” etc., or 


8. P. AND N. F. PREPARATIONS. 
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some equivalent would be required for such goods if the name 
and address of the purchaser appeared on the label. 


THE USE OF COMMON ENGLISH NAMES FOR PHARMACOPCIAL DRUGS 
AMENDED. 

The use of common English names for pharmacopeeial drugs 
is not deemed misbranding. 

DRUGS FOR TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL USE. 

Many drugs and chemicals which are official in the U. 8S. P. 
have a most important field of use outside of medicine, and in 
this use it may not be necessary in many cases that they should 
comply with the requirements of the Pharmacopeia. It has, 
therefore, been stated by the Bureau of Chemistry that such 
drugs may be labeled as “ not for medicinal use,” or “ for tech- 
nical use only.” The use of the term “commercial” is not con- 
sidered as a satisfactory equivalent for these two phrases. 

PREPARATIONS MADE ACCORDING TO ESTABLISHED FORMULAS. 

In view of the opinion given above that it would be permis- 
sible to label U.S. P. and N. F. preparations with the purchaser's 
name and address without the use of any qualifying phrase, 
such as “distributed by,” etc., the impression seems to have 
gained some ground that a similar course may be pursued re- 
garding preparations made by staple and established formulas 
contained in the price lists of all manufacturers alike. This 
idea is wholly erroneous, as the authorities point out that to 
make such a concession would lead to endless complications. 
The question of what is or what is not “a staple formula con- 
tained in the price lists of all manufacturers alike” would, in 
the first place, be difficult to determine, and by concert of action 
it might be possible for manufacturers to introduce preparations 
in the future which were not contained in their lists. Further- 
more, the mention of the U. S. P. and N. F. as standards in the 
law itself gives the Department authority to recognize these 
standards, which would be wholly lacking in the case of the 
formulas published in the various price lists. 

ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE NATIONAL FORMULARY APPENDIX. 

The opinion has been given that none of the articles appear- 
ing in the National Formulary Appendix, which is composed of 
the preparations dismissed from ‘the Pharmacopeias of 1890 
and 1900, are considered as being a part of the National For- 
mulary. Therefore, these titles may be used irrespective of 
whether or not the preparations bearing them are made in con- 
formity to the standards there set forth without coming under 
the ban of the law save in so far as any material deviation in 
either quality or strength is concerned, in which case the gen- 
eral provisions of the act regarding misbranding might apply. 

USE OF THE TERM COMPOUND. 

The use of the word compounded as the designation of a 
preparation containing various constituents, such as “savin oil 
compounded,” “ sandalwood oil compounded,” ete., seems not to 
be favorably considered by the authorities. It is understood, 
however, that the term “compound” may be used with the 
following limitation: Where a name is used in conjunction 
with the term “ compound,” the substance named shall be an 
active constituent of the mixture and shall be present in at 
least as large a proportion as any other active medicinal con- 
stituent. I°or instance, the term “compound savin oil” may 
be applied to a mixture of 50 parts of savin oil and 50 parts 
of French turpentine, or equal parts of savin oil, oil of spike 
and French turpentine. Moreover the term should be used 
thus: “Compound Savin Oil,” and not “Savin Oil Com- 
pounded.” 

EXCHANGE OF GOODS IN STOCK ON JANUARY 1, 1907. 

The question has been raised whether a jobber would be 
permitted to exchange such goods as do not conform to the 
law for such as do. There would be no objections raised to 
transactions of this character by the Department, so long as 
the shipment of the goods from the jobber to the manufacturer 
was made in good faith and only for the purpose indicated. 

STATEMENT OF ALCOHOLIC CONTENTS. 

The amount of alcohol present should be stated in terms of 
absolute alcohol, thus: “ Alcohol, 20 per cent.” In preparations 
which are made by treating drugs with alcohol, the resulting 
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preparation is not of the same alcoholic strength as the men- 
struum which was started with, the alcoholic strength of a fin- 
ished preparation being from 2 to 10 per cent. less than that 
of the menstruum itself. For that reason an otherwise useful 
table recently published in a contemporary is misleading, as 
the author has put down the alcoholic strength of a fluidextract, 
for instance, as being identical with the alcoholic strength of 
the menstruum used in making the preparation. A statement 
of the maximum amount of alcohol will be accepted as satis- 
factory if there appears no intention to mislead. 


IMPORTANT AS TO STANDARDS OF ALCOHOL, 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that the 
standards proposed for alcohol by the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, which is published 
in another column, is 189.9 proof, which appears to be proposed 
with a view to allowing a slight variation from the U. 8S. P. 
standard, which is 190 proof. The alcohol generally on the 
market and which is furnished where alcohol is ordered with- 
out further specification is 188 proof, or 94 per cent. When 
U. S. P. alcohol is desired it must be specified, and there is a 
charge of 2%4 cents a gallon extra for each degree of proof 
above 188, and we are informed that this alcohol which pur- 
ports to be of higher proof frequently falls below the proof 
degree stamped on the barrel. 


USE OF METHYL ALCOHOL BARRED, AND OF DENATURED ALCOHOL 
LIMITED. 

In view of some of the questions which have been received 
by the Bureau of Chemistry, it might be well to accentuate the 
fact here that the use of methyl alcohol in drugs is not per- 
mitted, and that denatured alcohol may not be used in the prep- 
aration of liquid drugs. 


SHIPPING CRUDE DRUGS. 

The bureau holds that for the present at least, or until some 
further ruling is issued, it will be held that drugs imported 
into the United States by the customs authorities may enter 
into interstate commerce in the original packages in which they 
are admitted through the Custom House, but that so soon as 
this original import package is broken and the contents put up 
into smaller packages the contents of these smaller packages 
become amenable to the law and regulations regarding U. S. P. 
standards. This means that unless the crude drugs comply 
with the U. S. P. standards they cannot be shipped in broken 
packages without bearing on the labels a statement of their 
strength or quality. In other words, that on all save original, 
import packages of crude drugs a statement of the assayed 
strength will be required if tlie drugs vary from the U. S. P. 
standards. 

IMPORTED PROPRIETARIES. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not the admis- 
sion of proprietary goods by the customs authorities carries 
with it the right to admission to interstate commerce, This 
point is under investigation, as the admission of importations 
is in the hands of the Treasury Department and not of the 
Department of Agriculture. It would, of course, be a gross in- 
justice to admit foreign proprietaries without subjecting them 
to the same restrictions which are imposed upon American 
goods. There is but little doubt that the law applies here. 
Foreign meats which could not be subjected to the requirements 
of the Meat Inspection law, because that statute did not cover 
importations, are covered by the Food and Drugs act (see Regu- 
lation 31). 

GUARANTEEING FOREIGN PROPRIETARIES. 

The authorities will look to the importer to guarantee the 
imported proprietaries sold by him, as they can naturally have 
no authority over the foreign manufacturer. 

OLD ENGLISH PROPRIETARIES, SUCH AS GODFREY’S CORDIAL, DALBY’S 
CARMINATIVE, TURLINGTON’S BALSAM, ETC. 

It is customary in the wholesale drug trade to manufacture 
Dalby’s Carminative, Godfrey’s Cordial, Turlington’s Balsam, 
ete., and to send them out with a fac-simile of the original cir- 
cular wrapped around them. The bureau is of the opinion that 
such circulars must bear on their face a clear imprint to the 
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effect that they are fac-similes of the original circular. In the 
case of Turlington’s Balsam, the original circular makes ex- 
travagant claims which might bring the seller into conflict 
with the authorities. If any of the ingredients enumerated in 
the law are present in these preparations that fact must be 
stated on the label. No label is required except where some of 
the ingredients enumerated in the law are present. 
HAARLEM OIL. 

As regards Haarlem Oil in particular, the bureau is in- 
clined to be of the opinion that it would be necessary to label 
those products made in this country as “imitation” provided 
there is, in fact, a genuine Haarlem Oil to which the makers 
have exclusive right and concerning the composition of which 
they have exclusive information. This, however, would be a 
matter for investigation. . 

Some of the claims made on the wrappers of Haarlem Oil 
are open to objection in view of the legal requirements regard- 
ing misleading statements. 

STOCKS OF OLD PATENT MEDICINES. 

Where dealers have on hand old patent medicines the manu- 
facturers of which have gone out of business, and of the in- 
gredients of which they have no knowledge, the question has 
been asked whether the dealer could be released from any re- 
sponsibility under the law by affixing a label stating that the 
contents of the package is unknown to the seller and that the 
purchaser buys it at his own risk, as to any alcohol, morphine, 
cocaine or other habit forming drugs it may contain. On this 
head the bureau is of the opinion that such a label would not 
release the seller from responsibility under the law. 

The suggestion has been made that the N. W. D. A., or some 
similar organization, might collect samples of these prepara- 
tions, make the necessary analyses and furnish the required 
guarantee. In response to this suggestion Dr. Wiley says that, 
while such a step would furnish the necessary information to 
enable the individual seller to assume responsibility, in his 
opinion it would not be feasible for an association to assume 
the responsibility, as the law contemplates affixing the respon- 
sibility only on either the seller or manufacturer, and it would 
not be within the intent of the law for some other person to 
step in and assume the responsibility which properly belongs 
to either of these two parties to the transaction. With the in- 
formation which might be furnished by the analyses made on 
behalf of the association individual dealers would no doubt be 
willing to assume full responsibility, and this they could do 
under the law. 

ARTIFICIAL OR IMITATION OILS, ESSENCES, ETC. 

In reply to numerous questions regarding the use of such 
terms as artificial oil of strawberry, artificial essence of straw- 
berry, banana, ete., it is desired that the use of such terms be 
eliminated as rapidly as possible, though under the Food and 
Drugs act the Department 1s not authorized to prevent their 
sale at present. They must, however, be distinctly and con- 
spicuously marked “ imitation.” 


IMITATION OF TRADE MARKED ARTICLES. 


The question of whether or not the Department will take 
note of the imitation of trade marked articles must be deter- 
mined in each case by the executive authorities, as the initia- 
tive in the prosecution in each case must always originate with 
the Secretary of the Department. 

The law is specific in forbidding the sale of one article for 
another. Section 8 of the law in defining the term “ mis- 
branded,” says that “ for the purpose of this act an article shall 
also be deemed to be misbranded in the case of drugs, first, if 
it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the name of an- 
other article.’ The law contemplates that all transactions 
shall be of an honorable character. The substitution of one 
substance for another is forbidden. 


Under this head the question of imitations and their use 
has been brought squarely before the authorities by the fol- 
lowing questions submitted by a pharmaceutical manufacturer : 

Will Regulation 21-a (Section 8-a) prevent one manufac- 
turer from making and offering for sale a pharmaceutical 
“compound ” properly labeled as to its formula and contents, 
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the same being intended as a substitute for a similar prepara- 
tion previously manufactured and sold by another pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer under a “ distinctive name,” the retail 
druggist purchasing it for the purpose of dispensing it on a 
physician’s prescription calling for the “distinctive” name 
preparation manufactured by another firm? 

Will this prevent a retail druggist from manufacturing : 
similar preparation to dispense on a physician’s prescription 
calling for the “distinctive name preparation” manufactured 
by a pharmaceutical concern? 

The answer made to these queries was that the law spe- 
cifically forbids imitation and substitution and contemplates 
the assurance of a “square deal” all around. 

CLAIMS MADE IN ADVERTISING LITERATURE. 

The law does not contemplate any supervision of the adver- 
tising literature sent out, save such as accompany the package. 
THE USE OF THE WORD “ CURE.” 

Wherever the advice of the department has been asked 
regarding the use of this word, the opinion has been expressed 
that its appearance on the label would in practically every 
case constitute misbranding through misrepresentation. 

THE USE OF PRESERVATIVES. 

No preservatives may be used in fruit syrups and fruit 
juices. Any preservative used in any other preparation must 
be named on the label. The use of borax and salicylic acid is 
prohibited, though the presence of salicylic acid in small pro- 
portions in preparations put up prior to January 1, 1907, will 
not be prohibited, provided its presence is specified on the label. 

EXCIPIENTS. 

No mention need be made on the label of the name of any 
excipient used in making pills or tablets, so long as the ex- 
cipients themselves do not come within the meaning of the act. 

CATTLE POWDERS, CONDITION POWDERS, ETC. 

The ground mixtures which are sold under the general 
name of “ cattle powders,” “ condition powders,” “ stock food,” 
etc., may be shipped in barrels or bulk under the above names, 
without the necessity of complying in any further detail with 
the requirements of the act. 

EMPTY GELATIN CAPSULES NOT WITHIN THE LAW AS TO LABELING. 

So long as the empty gelatin capsules are made of pure 
gelatin, and no misstatement is made concerning them, they 
will be looked upon as mere containers and not coming within 
the act as drugs. This means that the requirements as to label- 
ing as to source of origin may be disregarded. 

THE USE OF CARAMEL, GLUCOSE, SACCHARINE, ETC., IN PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS. 

There has not been any ruling relative to caramel, glucose, 
saccharine, ete., in connection with pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, but their use in any way that might mislead or deceive 
(or so as to conceal deficiencies or defects in quality or 
strength) is forbidden. 

COATINGS FOR TABLETS AND PILLS. 

If a coating purports to be chocolate and, as is frequently 
the case, contains no chocolate, the statement that the pills or 
tablets are chocolate coated will be deemed misbranding. The 
Department so far has not made any specific rulings as re- 
gards the use of coloring agents in such coatings, save i1so- 
far as the use of all deleterious ingredients is forbidden, and 
also the use of any coloring matter that may tend to deceive. 

CHLORETONE A DERIVATIVE OF CHLOROFORM. 

The list of derivatives given in the regulations is not ex- 
clusive. Other articles besides those named may be considered 
as derivatives of the drugs enumerated in the law, and it is 
not improbable that rulings may be made from time to time, 
adding to the list. In response to a query as regards chloretone 
the Chief of the Bureau has replied that in his opinion chlore- 
tone is a derivative of chloroform. 


Perfumery, Etc. 

In compliance with the request of the Executive Committee 
of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association, the Editor laid 
before the Bureau a question as to the status of the prepara- 
tions named below under the Food and Drugs Act, the Perfum- 
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ers’ Association wishing to be informed as to which, if any, of 
these classes of preparations came within the meaning of the 
act, and would therefore be required to conform to the act 
as regards labeling with a statement of the amount of alcohol 
or any of the ingredients enumerated in the law which might 
be present. The opinions given are those expressed by the 
bureau. 
HAIR TONICS. 

Since these are intended for the mitigation of diseases of 
the scalp which affect the hair, they are clearly to be consid- 
ered as medicinal substances and come within the meaning of 
the act, and must be labeled in accordance therewith; that is, 
the amount of alcohol present and of any of the drugs enum- 
erated in the act which may be present must be stated on the 
label in a manner indicated in regulation 17, b and c. 

COLD CREAMS. 

These creams, including massage creams, are in a general 

way construed as coming within the provisions of the act. 
TOOTH POWDER AND DENTIFRICES. 

Tooth powders and dentifrices in general are considered 
as coming within the meaning of the act, since they are used 
for the prevention of diseases of the gums and teeth. 

SOAPS CLAIMED TO HAVE CURATIVE POWERS. 


The status of a séap under the law depend entirely upon 
the claims which are made for it. Soap, per se, when sold 
merely as toilet soap is not considered as coming within the 
meaning of the act, but where any claims are made for its 
having curative powers it does come. within the act and must 
conform in every respect with its requirements. 

BAY RUM AND TALCUM POWDER, 


The question of the status of these two classes of prepara- 
tions will depend, as in the case of soaps, upon the claims 
which are put forth on the package, or on the literature ac- 
companying the package. If any claim is made of curative 
power, and on most of the commercial packages of talcum pow- 
der such claims are made, these powders would come under 
the act. 

LAVENDER SALTS. 


The question of the status of lavender salts is not very 
clear, but would probably be determined by the claims made 
on the label, and in this case, as in the case of talcum powders, 
the labels now on the market for the most part set forth claims 
of curative power. 


Confectionery. 

Confectionery must not bear misleading labels. If the name 
chocolate is used or any name implying the name of chocolate 
in the title of the product, the product will be deemed mis- 
branded unless chocolate be actually used. The term “ imita- 
tion chocolate” may-be used in the absence of the genuine 

_article. Starches, cereals and other harmless ingredients may 
be used in confections when they are sold as confections and 
not as chocolate. 

CHOCOLATES AND COCOA. 

The standards which have been proposed for chololate and 
cocoa are printed in another column. 

The addition of any alkali is prohibited, and the percentage 
of ash allowed in the standard are such as to bar out many of 
the foreign or ‘“ Dutch process” chocolates in which a fixed 
alkali is used for saponification of the oil present. 

SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 


No standard has yet been fixed for the so-called soluble 
chocolates for usé at the soda fountains. 


Flavoring Extracts. 

V. L. Price, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, has issued a circular ex- 
Plaining the meaning of certain features of the regulations 
affecting confectionery from which we take the following note 
on flavoring extracts and cough drops. It will be observed that 
there seems to be a conflict of opinion between the views taken 
by Mr. Price as regards the labels applied to artificial flavoring 
extracts and that set forth above, but since the term “ flavor” 
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is used in the circular of Mr. Price, whereas the information 
obtained by us from the Bureau of Chemistry covers “ artificial 
oils” and “ artificial essences,” it may be that the view taken 
by Mr. Price will be accepted by the Department. This circular 
is based upon the opinions of the president, the vice-president, 
the attorney and the chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Confectioners’ Association of the United States. 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


«“ Artificial Strawberry Flavor” is a proper name for synthetic 
strawberry flavor. 

“Ginger Ale,” “Cream Soda,” ‘“ Root Beer,” etc., will be deemed 
sufficient name and label for such preparations, even though they vary 
in composition, and that the words “ Compound,” “ Mixture,” ete., will 
not have to be put om such preparations. 

Soap-bark foam in beverages will not be considered an adulteration. 

Lemon flavor strengthened with citral should be labeled “ Lemon 
Ilavor, strengthened with citral.” ’ 

* Artificial ’ may be used on a product wholly artificial, and ‘ imita- 
tion’’ on an-article wholly imitation. 

All labels must be honest. 

If any flavor is so labeled that it cannot be shown to be adulterated 
or misbranded under the adulteration and misbranding clauses of the 
law it will be held to be legal. 

The word “ artificial ’’ on a label relates to the color as well as the 
flavor, and such an article does not have to be labeled “ artificially col- 
cored.” The word “ artificial ’ when used in connection with the name 
of the product includes color and flavor. 

The recommendation under labeling in Regulation 17 should be read 
and followed out in the labeling of flavoring extracts. 

No formulas need be stated on the label or elsewhere. 

COUGH DROPS. 

If you manufacture cough drops, and the same contain alcohol or 
any narcotic drug, you will have to sell your cough drops as a drug 
and not as a confection, or leave the alcohol and drugs out, and you will 
have to state the percentage of alcohol contained in the same, or the 
percentage of any uarcotic drug. 3 

Cough drops must be honestly labeled, and the regulations in regard 
to labeling, as set forth in Regulation 17, also apply to cough drops. 


TO FIX FOOD STANDARDS. 





Proposed Standards for Meat Extracts, Gelatin, Fruit Juices, etc.— 
Criticisms Invited. 





The committee on food standards of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists and that of the Association of 
State and National Food and Dairy Departments will hold a 
joint meeting beginning December 6, 1906, at Seelbach’s Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., for the purpose of fixing standards for the 
classes of food products mentioned in the following paragraph, 
and also as a commission appointed under the act of Congress 
of June 30, 1906, authorizing “the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
collaboration with the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 


ists and such other experts as he may deem necessary, to ascer- 


tain the purity of food products and determine what are re- 
garded as adulterations therein.” The classes of food products 
to which special consideration will be given at the coming 
meeting are meat extracts, ete., fruit juices, fruit syrups, and 
malt and spiritous liquors, tenfative schedules of standards 
for which are published below. 

Criticisms of the proposed standards, or of the existing 
standards for condensed milk and ice cream, will be received 
by the committee. It is requested that suggestions respecting 
standards and all matters relating to the purity and the adul- 
teration of these food products be expressed in the form of 
amendments accompanied by a statement of the reasons there- 
for. Arrangements for hearings respecting these classes of 
food, or others for which standards have not yet been fixed, 
will, as far as practicable, be made upon application. 

Such criticisms offered should be addressed to Dr. William 
Frear, chairman of the Committee on Food Standards, State 
College, Pa. 

Below we present such of the definitions as may possibly be 
of interest to the drug trade, omitting the definitions of malt 
and a portion of that of spiritous liquors, which are lengthy 
and detailed, and the only features of which might interest 
the druggist are the definitions of alcohol as containing 94.9 
per cent. of ethyl alcohol free from all or nearly all other con- 
stituents and of whiskey as 

SPIRITOUS LIQUORS, 

Whiskey (potable whiskey) is new whiskey which has been stored 
in wood for not less than four years and mixed only with pure water 
at the time of its preparation for consumption, and contains, unless 
otherwise prescribed by law, not less than 45 per cent. of ethyl alcohol 
by volume, and the relative quantities of secondary products to ethyl! 
See ene to the varieties of whiskey, which are described 

Brandy is new scone: stored in wood for not less than four years, 
and contains not less than 150 nor more than 500 grammes of the 
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ar roducts of distillation congeneric with ethyl alcohol, not 
song md 80 nor more than 200 grammes of fusel oil (higher alcohols 
as amylic), not more than 30 grammes of aldehydes, not less than 35 
nor more than 150 grammes of ethers (as acetic ether), not less than 
30 nor more than 100 grammes of volatile acids (as acetic) to 100 
liters of proof ethy! alcohol (50 per cent. ethyl alcohol by volume). 
Cognac is brandy prepared in the departments of the Charente, 
France, from pure, sound wine produced in those departments. 
MEATS AND THE PRINCIPAL MEAT PRODUCTS. sas 
eat extract is the product obtained by extracting meat wit 
sation enter and concentrating tke liquid portion by ane 
after the removal of fat, and contains not less than 75 per cent. o 
total solids, of which not over 27 per cent. is ash and not over 12 per 
cent. is sodium chloride (calculated from the total chlorine =" 
not over 0.6 per cent. is fat, and not less than 7 per cent. is nitrogen. 
The nitrogenous compounds contain not less than 40 per cent. of meat 
bases and not less than 10 per cent. of kreatin. ee 
2. Fluid meat extract is identical with meat extract except tha : 
is concentrated to a lower re a not more than 75 an 
S 5 cent. of tota’ solids. 
ae Ee nave es Oe fluid portion of muscle fiber, obtained by pres- 
sure or otherwise, and may be concentrated by evaporation at a = 
perature below the coagulating point of the soluble proteids. The 
solids contain not more than 15 per cent. of ash, not more P onge 2.5 
per cent. of sodium chloride (calculated from the total chlor ne — 
ent), not more than 4 nor less than 2 per cent. of phosphoric acic 
(P20s) and not less than 12 per cent. of nitrogen. The nitrogenous 
bodies contain not less -_ od cent. of coagulable proteids and not 
r nt. of meat bases. 
on? Fecseaes ave on jucts prepared by the digestion of proteid mate- 


4. Peptones are proc 
ria' by Deans of enzymes or otherwise, and contain not less than 90 


t. of proteoses and peptoncs. ‘ : 
per eeGelatin (edible gelatin) is the purified, dried, inodorous product 


ydrolysis, by treatment with boiling water, of certain tissues. 
4 skin, ligaments and bones, from sound animals, and contains not 
more than 2 per cent. of ash and not less than 15 per cent. of nitrogen. 
BEVERAGES—(1) Fresh Fruit Juices. 7 
. Fresh fruit juices are the clean, unfermented liquid products ob- 
yy tie first pressing of fresh, — — and correspond in 
xame to the fruits from which they are obtained. : 
ms t, ple juice, apple must, sweet cider, is the fresh fruit juice ob- 
tained from apples, the fruit of Pyrus malus, has a specific gravity 
(15° C.) not less than 1.0425 nor greater than 1.0700; and contains 
in 100 Ce. not less than 6 Gm. and not more than 20° Gm. of total 
sugars, in terms of reducing sugars, not less than 24 Cgm. nor more 
than 60 Cgm. of apple ash, which contains not less than 50 per cent. 


0 si arbonate. 

5 S Grape juice, grape must, is the fresh fruit juice obtained from 
grapes (Vitis labrusca Linn., V. @stivalis Michx., V. vinifera Linn., V. 
viparia Michx., V. rotundifolia Michx., and other Vitis species), has a 
specific gravity (15° C.) not less than 1.0410 and not exceeding 1.1250 ; 
and contains A 100 Cc. not less than 7 Gm. nor more than 28 Gm. of 
total sugars, in terms of reducing sugars, not less than 20 Cgm. and not 
more than 55 Cgm. of grape ash, and not less than 15 Mgm. nor more 
than 70 Mgm. of phosphoric acid (P20s5). 

4. Lemon juice is the fresh fruit juice obtained from lemon, the 
fruit of Citrus limonum Risso, has a specific gravity (20° C.) not less 
than 1.020 and not greater than 1.040; and contains not less than 10 
per cent. of solids and not less than 7 per cent. of citric acid. 

5. Pear juice, pear must, sweet perry, is the fresh fruit juice ob- 
tained from pears, the fruit of Pyrus communis or P. sinensis. 

(2) Sterilized Fruit Juices. 

1. Sterilized fruit juices are the products obtained by heating fresh 
fruit juices ata Geocatern sufficiently high and for a time sufficiently 
long to kill all the organisms present, and correspond in name to 
the fruits from which they are obtained. 

(3) Concentrated Fruit Juices. 

1. Concentrated fruit juices are clean, sound fruit juices from 
which a considerabie portion of the water has been evaporated, and 
correspond in name to the fruits from which they are obtained. 

(4) Sweet Fruit Juices, Sweetened Fruit Juices, Fruit Syrups. 

1. Sweet fruit juices, sweetened fruit juices, fruit syrups, are the 
products obtained by adding sugar (sucrose) to fresh fruit juices, and 
correspond in name to the fruits from which they are obtained. 

2. Sterilized fruit syrups are the products obtained by the addition 
of sugar (sucrose) to fresh fruit juices and heating them at a tempera- 
ture sufficiently high and for a time sufficiently long to kill all the 
organisms present, and correspend in name to the fruits from which 
they are obtained. 

(5) Fermented Fruit Juices. 

9. Cider, hard cider, is the product made by the normal alcoholic 
fermentation of apple juice, and the usual cellar treatment, and contains 
not more than 7 per cent. by volume of alcohol, and, in 100 Ce. of the 
cider, not less than 2 Gm. nor more than 12 Gm. of solids, not more 
than 8 Gm. of sugars, in terms of reducing sugars, and not less than 20 
Cgm. nor more than 40 Cgm. of cider ash. 

10. Sparkling cider, champagne cider, is cider in which the after part 
of the fermentation is completed in closed containers, with or without 
the addition of cider or sugar liquor, and contains, in 100 Cc., not less 
than 20 Cgm. of cider ash. 


PHARMACOPCEIA REVISION COMMITTEE GIVE A 
HEARING TO MANUFACTURERS. 


. 


Manufacturers of Medicinal Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals Offer 
Criticism of Pharmacopoeial Standards—Nearly Two Hundred 
Changes Suggested—T he Chairman of the Revision Committee 
Promises Prompt Action-——-Animated Debate Over Kerner 
Quinine Test. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 
Philadelphia, December 6.—The agitation of the subject 
of pharmacopeial standards which was brought about by the 
passage of the Food and Drugs Act has cuiminated in a hearing 
by the committee of Revision of United States Pharmacopeia 
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at which opportunity was given to representatives of the man- 
ufacturing and wholesale drug interests to formally present 
to the committee any criticisms of the pharmacopeeial standards 
which they deemed desirable to make. It has been freely and 
insistently claimed by the manufacturing interests that many 
of the methods of assay and the standards set up in the U. 
8S. Pharmacopeia VIII are impracticable in the present con- 
dition of the drug market. On the other hand some of the 
members of the Committee of Revision have warmly defended 
the standards as being easily attainable since similar or even 
higher standards were enforced in the European pharma- 
copaias, 

While it may be true that the markets of New York do not 
now afford ipecac and jaborandi, and possibly other crude 
drugs which comply with the requirements of the Pharma- 
copoia, it is stated by Dr. Rusby and others that this is merely 
because Americans have not insisted on higher standards and 
that drugs complying with the pharmacopeeial standards can 
easily be secured if our importers will only pay an adequate 
price. Most of the criticism which has been made has been 
vague and general in its character and for this reason the 
Committee of Revision was glad to arrange for a formal con- 
ference with committees representing the manufacturing inter- 
ests and the National Wholesale Association which was held 
at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy on Thursday after- 
noon and evening, on December 6. 

Prof. Joseph P. Remington called the conference to order. 
There were present of the Pharmacopeia Committee: Joseph 
P. Remington, Virgil P. Coblentz, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, S. A. D. 
Sheppard, Dr. Hobart A. Hare, and Samuel P. Sadtler. The 
committee, representing manufacturers of medicinal chemicals, 
present were: Launcelot Winchester Andrews, of the Mallenck- 
rodt Chemical Company, of St: Louis, Mo.; Thomas P. Cook, 
of the New York Quinine and Chemical Company; Henry 
Schenck and B. L. Murray, of Merck & Co., New York; Dr. G. 
Dronbegy and William H. Erhart, vice-president of the Charles 
Pfizer & Co., of New York. Representing the Powers-Weight- 
man-Rosengarten Company were Adolph G. Rosengarten, Fred- 
eric Rosengarten, and Dr. Geo. D. Rosengarten, chairman of the 
above committee. The N. W. D. A. was represented by Dr. Wil- 
lian Jay Schiefflein, Otto Amend, of Eimer & Amend, New York, 
and Joseph W. England and Clarence M. Kline, of Smith, Kline 
& French Company, Philadelphia. There were also present 
Prof. C. H. La Wall and a number of other chemists. 

Professor Remington, after calling the meeting together, 
said: 

In the revision of such an important book as the United 
States Pharmacopeia, it must be realized that every means for 
obtaining accurate information should be diligently sought and 
given careful consideration by the committee. That the fur- 
nishing of such information has been invited may be proved by 
referring to the prefaces of the Pharmacopeias of 1880, 1890 
and the present one, the Eighth Revision. In the 1880 Pharma- 
copeia, the chairman of the committee requests of all persons 
engaged in the sale of medicines, that any objections suggested 
by experience and the practical working or observation of the 
methods prescribed in this work be reported to him. In the 
1890 Pharmacopeia and the Eighth Revision a more comprehen- 
sive invitation will be found, which is as follows: “The com- 
mittee finally desires to announce that all communications ad- 
dressed to any member thereof or to the chairman containing 
suggestions for improvement in the Pharmacopeia will be 
thankfully received, carefully considered and utilized as far 
as possible. 

This meeting is the outcome of a more widespread desire 
on the part of those who are deeply interested in the accuracy 
of the standards, and it can be safely said that no previous 
edition of the United States Pharmacopoeia has been go thor- 
oughly scanned as the present Eighth Revision. The passage 
of the Food and Drugs act and the enforcement of its pro- 
visions after January 1, 1907, furnishes the raison detre for 
a remarkable diligence and activity in this direction, and as 
the time is short, the application of a representative committee 
of manufacturing chemists and the committee from the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and others interested, 
was cheerfully welcomed by the Committee of Revision, and 
representatives of these committees are now assembled. 

In the compilation of a volume of 692 pages, containing 
thousands of facts, tests of identity and purity, standards of 
limitation, ete., ete., it would be very strange indeed, if, not- 
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withstanding the utmost care on the part of a Committee of 
twenty-six members, enlarged by nearly aS many experts and 
proof readers not members of the Committee, some typograph- 
ical and other errors should have escaped attention. While 
the majority of these may be comparatively unimportant, there 
are undoubtedly some which should be amended, and it is just 
as much to the interest of the Committee of Revision as to 
that of the manufacturers, to make corrections wherever such 
are proved to be necessary. 

The majority of the proposed changes which have been 
already received by the Chairman of the Committee have been 
recognized as due largely to the differences caused by what is 
known as the “personal factor.” On the other hand, some 
have been received which furnish ground for amendment. It 
is the purpose of this meeting to afford an opportunity for 
hearing and considering proposed corrections, and the chair- 
man desires to state that communications which are furnished 
him in writing will be at once referred to the approprate chair- 
men of the sub-committees for investigation, and if the points 
are found to be well taken the corrections will be made through 
votes of the Committee. 

All proposals for changes in the revision which are sug- 
gestive will be retained and considered for a supplement which 
will be published at some future time. The passage of the 
Food and Drugs Act, while involving much labor, expense and 
annoyance to the drug trade, must be regarded as one of the 
most important movements ever consummated for the im- 
provement of chemical and pharmaceutical preparations used 
for medicines. The public mind is awakened as it never has 
been before. The co-operation of manufacturers has been 
sought and all reputable houses are hastening to comply with 
the provisions, and although it may take some time before 
everything is smoothly working, the future is full of hope for 
the cause of uniformity and purity in medicines. 

Dr. Andrews was delegated by the Committee of Manufac- 
turing Chemists to present the finding of that committee. He 
read the result of the committee’s work, and the matter was 
taken over by the Pharmacopeia Committee. The committee’s 
report suggested that about 100 changes should be made. 

At the evening session Dr. Rosengarten read from a care- 
fully prepared report suggestions for changes of nearly 100 
drugs. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, speaking on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale’ Druggists’ Association pre- 
sented several specific criticisms, and among other things said 
that the wholesale trade was unanimous in its opinion that 
it would be necessary to reduce the standards set for the fol- 
lowing crude drugs: Ipecac, from 2 per cent. total alkaloid 
to 1.75 per cent.; jalap, from 8 per cent. of total resin to 5.6 
per cent.; stramonium, from 0.35 per cent. of mydriatic alka- 
loids to 0.25 per cent.; colchicum seed, from 0.55 per cent. of 
colchicine to 0.45 per cent. 

Dr. Schieffelin pointed out what was manifestly an error 
in the pharmacopoeia in prescribing the permanganate test in 
the examination of saccharated ferrous carbonate. 

Dr. Schieffelin also pointed out that while a sample of phe- 
nol may crystallize at 40 degrees C. when the test is first ap- 
plied, the same sample upon repeating the test will drop a 
degree, and he said that in view of this fact that a certain 
degree of latitude should be allowed in this said test. A num- 
ber of specific criticisms were also submitted by Dr. Schieffelin 
for reference to the sub-committees having the particular sub- 
jects treated of in charge. 

At the close of the presentation of the suggestions Professor 
Remington thanked the Manufacturing Chemists’ Committee for 
the careful and arduous work done. He intimated that many 
of the suggestions offered would no doubt be carried out, and 
thought it would be advisable to have a further conference. He 
believed that his committee would be able to “ report progress ” 
in about 10 to 12 days. 

A discussion took place between Dr. Dohme and Frederick 
Rosengarten in relation to the U. S. P. test of quinine sulphate, 
the so-called Kerner test, which resulted in Mr. kKosengarten 
offering to supply samples for testing. 

In an interview with a representative of the AMERICAN 
Drucaist after the conference was over Dr. Schieffelin said 
that he thought that the wholesale and manufacturing inter- 
ests should feel well satisfied with the results of the conference, 
for the chairman of the Revision Committee had given assur- 
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ance to the members of the committees present that any re- 
quired revision of the standards and_assay methods which were 
brought to the notice of the committee would be made promptly 
as soon as the committee had agreed upon it, and that any sug- 
gestions offered would be given immediate attention. The 
chairman, moreover, stated that the committee would keep the 
Department of Agriculture informed as to any changes made, 
and that he had been assured that not only would the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be glad to co-operate with the committee 
in making public any changes which should be agreed upon, 
but that the Department would not undertake any prosecutions 
on account of variations from the U. S. P. and N. F. standards 
without first inquiring from the committee as to the latest data 
regarding the particular standard involved. 


LODER VERDICT REVERSED. 


Case Against the N. W. D. A. and Others Must Be Retried — 
Review of the Case—How the Decision Will Affect the Tri 
partite Plan—Statement by M. N. Kline. 


In an opinion covering a little over seventeen typewritten 
pages, Judge Archbald, of the United States Circuit Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, on December 1 ordered 
the case of Jayne et al vs. Loder sent back to the court which 
originally tried the case, fdr retrial, on the ground that certain 
improper evidence had been admitted at the trial, and the action 
of the court below in reducing the verdict awarded to Loder by 
the jury. In handing down his decision, the learned judge re- 
cited the fact that the plaintiff, C. G. A. Loder, was a retail 
druggist, doing business in Philadelphia, and the defendants 
were wholesale and retail druggists and manufacturers of pro- 
prietary medicines and pharmaceutical supplies. The operation 
of the tripartite plan, so called, because it was entered into by 
the three national organizations in the drug trade—the Pro- 
prietary Association of America, the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, and the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists—was described in detail. 

WHAT PROPRIETORS MAY DO AS INDIVIDUALS. 

The contention of the plaintiff in the lower court was that 
the tripartite agreement and resolution C, adopted by the N. A. 
R. D. at the Cleveland meeting, in September, 1902, constituted 
an unlawful restraint of trade within the meaning of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act. This contention’was not wholly sustained 
by Judge Archbald, who declared that “ the originator and com- 
pounder of a proprietary medicine may shape his own policy, 
and sell or withhold from sellfmg as he pleases, according to 
supposed self-interest or whim, fixing the prices and naming the 
terms and conditions at and upon which, alone, he will do so; 
refusing to those who will not comply.” 

Continuing, the court said that so far as this was confined to 
the goods of an individual and pursued by independent and 
individual action, it could not be challenged. : 

WHERE THE OFFENSE LIES. 

The objectionable feature of the tripartite plan was set 
forth in the following opinion of the court: 

“It is quite a different matter . when two or more 
combine and agree that neither will sell to any one who cuts 
the prices of any of the others. This concerted policy, by which 
it is sought not only to maintain by each the price of his own 
medicines, which alone he is interested in or has the right to 
control, but also the prices on those of all who are thus banded 
together, is manifestly a direct interference with and restraint 
upon the freedom of trade, which, in commerce between the 
States, it was the object of the act of Congress to preserve.” 

THE ACTION OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
in establishing prices under which dealers could not sell with- 
out being reported and subjected to discipline was, the court 
declared, ‘a combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade.” 
The decision in the case of Park vs. the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association was mentioned in Judge Archbald’s 
opinion and the comment made that the case was no authority 
as bearing on the present case. The reference to the Park 
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case came after the citation of a number of cases as authority 
for the decision against the defendants in the Loder suit. 
Judge Archbald said: 

PARK DECISION NO AUTHORITY. 

“Tt is useless on the face of these authorities to urge upon 
us the decision in Park vs. National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, 175 N. Y. 1, where a different conclusion has apparent- 
ly been reached. It is to be noted, however, with regard to that 
case, that the agreement there, as viewed by the majority of the 
court, was merely to sell to all wholesale distributing agents 
at uniform rebate prices, so that the small dealer with limited 
capital was put on a par with the large ones, whose capital 
was more ample, thus tending to fairness and equality, on which 
stress is laid. There was, however, the further provision (to 
say nothing of other restrictions) that until a wholesaler agreed 
to the plan, he could not buy of any member of the association 
whatever, in view of which three of the judges dissented, the 


case being still further weakened as an authority by the failure: 


of the majority to altogether agree on their reasoning. At the 

best, therefore, it is near the line, and in no event can it be 

taken, contrary to the cases cited, as giving the law here.” 
PART RESOLUTION C PLAYED. 

As not all the defendants in the original trial had assented 
te the provisions of resolution C. of the N. A. R. D., the trial 
court erred, the opinion said, in allowing the general charge to 
be made and the judgment was reversed on this ground. The 
reversal applied to all the defendants and the special arguments 
made, for some was not considered. The court said it would be 
for the trial judge, when the case came up again, to determine 
how far individual defendants could be held, an obiter dictum 
which was regarded by some as a suggestion to the defense that 
the individual defendants should have appeared as individuals, 
instead of trusting their entire case to the associated counsel. 

Of course it should be borne in mind that the decision of 
the Court of Appeals affects the workings of the rebate, tripart- 
ite and direct contract plans only so far as the Third Circuit 
Court of the United States Court of Appeals has jurisdiction, 
that is to say, in Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. 

REVIEW OF THE DECISION BY MR. KLINE. 

Mahlon N. Kline, chairman of the Committees on Suits of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, was asked for 
an expression of his opinion as to how Judge Archbald’s de- 
cision would affect the operations of the different branches of 
the trade in the movement for the regulation of prices, and we 
have been favored with the following statement, which, Mr. 
Kline says, “embodies substantially what the attorneys in the 
ease here believe, though they ask for further time before they 


express a final opinion.” 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit has reversed the lower court in the case of Jayne et al 
vs. Loder, and has ordered a new trial. The reversal is based 
on two grounds: ee j 

(1) That the error of the trial judge in admitting insuffi- 
cient evidence to sustain the claims for damages could not sub- 
sequently be corrected by a reduction of the verdict to the 
amount sustained by the evidence. ; 

(2) That resolution C, the honor roll and the white list were 
not part of the tripartite plan, and no evidence respecting 
these or acts done in pursuance of these, should have been al- 
lowed to be presented to the jury. 

On these two grounds alone the decree was reversed, and 
the case returned to the court below for a new trial. 


With respect to the tripartite plan itself and its legality, 


Judge Archbald for the court says: 

“Undoubtedly the originator and compounder of a 
proprietary medicine may shape his own policy and sell or 
withold from selling, as he pleases, according to supposed 
self-interest or whim, fixing the prices and naming the 
terms and conditions at and upon which alone he will do 
so, refusing to those who will not comply. And so far as 
this is confined to his own goods, and pursued by indepen- 
dent and individual action, it cannot be challenged.” 


He then points out that: 

“It is quite a different matter, however, when two or 
more combine and agree that neither will sell to any one 
who cuts the prices of any of the others. This concerted 
policy, by which it is sought not only to maintain by each 

the price of his own medicines, which alone he is interested 
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in or has the right to control; but also the prices on those 
of all who are thus banded together, is manifestly a direct 
interference with and restraint upon the freedom of trade, 
which, in commerce between the States, it was the object 
of the act of Congress to preserve.” 

Judge Archbald then proceeds to show wherein he thinks the 
tripartite plan as operated exceeds these limits: 

“The policy adopted and pursued with respect to ag- 
gressive cutters and those who sold to them was not that 
of the proprietors only, acting independently, each with re- 
gard to his own, according to what seemed to him good. 
The arrangement was a tripartite, in which all the affili- 
ated associations of the drug trade were involved, pro- 
prietors, wholesale distributing agents or jobbers, and re- 
tailers, the latter if anything dominating it, evolved after 
extended agitation, discussion and conference, to which the 
members were individually and collectively bound, disci- 
plinary and coercive measures being provided against any 
who proved recalcitrant. 

a ~ * 

“The individual proprietor did not control his own 
prices, nor determine to whom his goods should go. This 
was done for him in the cities by the local associations of 
retail druggists, into whose hands he thus committed him- 
self. The prices which sould there prevail were of their 
naming, and were ferreted out and reported by the retail- 
ers’ agents.” 

PROPRIETORS MUST PROCEED ALONE. 

It will thus be seen that the objectionable features of the 
tripartite plan as Judge Archbald views it, is a manufacturer 
permitting the local associations to fix a minimum price for his 
goods, and the attempt to secure the maintenance of these 
prices by means of co-operation between the members of the 
drug trade. It would seem from this opinion, as well as from 
the opinion expressed by Judge Holland in the court below, 
that a manufacturer has a right to sell his own goods at a 
price fixed wholly by himself to any one he chooses, and upon 
such conditions as he chooses, respecting the maintenance of 
the price of his own goods. It probably follows from this, that 
he can ascertain for himself the names of those who are violat- 
ing his own contracts or are selling his own goods below his 
price. Beyond this, it is not permitted to go. All co-operation 
between the various associatious, ef their members, respecting 
the prices at which goods shall be sold, discounts allowed, the 
persons or classes of persons to whom goods may be sold, is 
forbidden. With these features eliminated, there seems no 
legal objection to the contract between the manufacturer and 
his vendee commonly known as the “tripartite contract.” 

With respect to resolution C, the honor list, and the white 
list, the court is very pronounced in believing that these are 
illegal means of securing adherence to prices, and that all 
who have been parties to these proceedings are liable in a sep- 
arate action. 


The American Pharmacologic Society. 

The general session of the American Pharmacologic So- 
ciety, held at the New York College of Pharmacy on Tuesday 
evening, November 27, brought out an audience of thirty or 
forty, most of those present being members of the Manhattan 
Pharmaceutical Association, though there were a few unfamiliar 
faces in the hall. The announcement that Dr. Herman M. 
Biggs was to deliver an address on the interpretation and en- 
forcement of the Food and Drugs Act in reference to labels, etc., 
by the New York Municipal Board of Health was no doubt 
responsible for the presence of representatives of several of the 
large local jobbing houses which will be materially affected by 
any action taken by the board. Unfortunately neither Dr. 
Biggs nor any other representative of the board was present, 
though Dr. F. E. Stewart exvlained that the promise had been 
made that some one would be present from the board who 
would make an authoritative explanation of the attitude of the 
board on the Pure Food and Drugs Ordinance. 

NO ANONYMOUS REPORTS. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the meeting was the 
vigorous statement of the president of the society, Dr. Reynold 
Webb Wilcox, as to the objects and possibilities of the organ- 
ization. He said among other things that the society was not 
publishing directories or books and that “ this society will never 
publish any anonymous report and will never employ a dis- 
charged chemist to prepare an anonymous report,” a statement 
which caused a significant exchange of glances among several of 
those who made up the audience. 
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Dr. Blasi Peter has opened a new drug store at 331 East 
118th street, to be known as the Farmacia Italiana. 

Paul L. Caplan is the new proprietor of the store at 295 
Eighth avenue, formerly owned by Henry Segall. 

Leo Degenstein has the store at 1895 Seventh avenue, of 
which Max Hollander was formerly the proprietor. 

Philip Mandel has opened a new store at 1273 Second ave- 
nue, which is now known as Mandel’s Pharmacy. 

Louis Goer has begun business in a new store at 133 Harri- 
son street. 

Louis G. Gies and Charles H. Mierow have bought from 
Arthur Berman the stock and fixtures of the store at 206 
Seventh avenue. 

Emil Henry Keidanz has purchased from M. J. Polk the 
stock and fixtures of the store at 105 Amsterdam avenue, and is 
now operating the business under his own name. 


Max Ingerman has bought the stock and fixtures of the 
drug store, of which Weiss & Pearl were the former proprie- 
tors. 

Charles H. Hubbard, a partner in Charles Hubbard’s Sons 
& Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., visited the local manufacturing and 
wholesale drug trade on November 26. 


H. L. Taylor, of Scranton, Pa., has returned to that city 
after buying complete stocks of drugs, soaps, perfumes, toilet 
articles and sponges from local houses. 

W. H. Davidson, of Theodore Metcalf & Co., of Boston, was 
prominent among the recent visitors to the local wholesale drug 
trade. . 

Dr. A. T. Bacon, who is both M.D. and Ph.G., in Canaseraga, 
N. Y., enjoyed a well-earned vacation in this city and Phila- 
delphia during the last fortnight. 


P. E. Anderson & Co., manufacturers of drugs and chem- 
icals, have secured additional quarters in the building at 13 
Gold street in order to provide accommodations for their great- 
ly enlarged business. 


FE. C. Herrington, president of the Burlington Drug Com- 
pany, of Burlington, Vt., made a business trip to this city and 
remained here for several days during the last week in 
November. 

E. G. Tracey, of Waverley, N. Y., and R. A. Rowlinski, of 
Savannah, Ga., were in town during the last week in November 
for the purpose of attending the annual meeting of the A. D. S. 
and purchasing drug sundries and toilet articles. 


The Van Pelt Manor Pharmacy, of Brooklyn, has been char- 
tered by the State Department, with a capital of $5,000, con- 
sisting of shares of $100 each. The directors for the first year 
are as follows: Charles E. Weisz, Evelyn Weisz and Frank A. 
Hutson, of Brooklyn. 


At a reception given by the Germans of New York to Pro- 
fessor Kuhnemann, one of the enxchange professors, who was 
delivering a lecture at Harvard on German literature, Miss 
Helen Alpers recited a poem composed for the occasion by her 
father, Dr. William C. Alpers. 


Harry Skillman, business manager of the Bulletin of Phar- 
macy and the Therapeutic Gazette, visited the local offices of 
Parke, Davis & Co., at 90 Maiden Lane, last week, and improved 
the opportunity to renew his acquaintance with the members 
of the staff of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. ; f 

A. B. Wood, of Thompson & Wood, retail druggists in Brad- 
ford, Pa., and E. I. Macon, proprietor of “The Crystal Phar- 
macy ” in Elizabeth, near Pittsburgh, Pa., made extensive pur- 
chases of sponges in this city recently. Mr. Macon has secured 
a large variety of sponge curiosities which he purposes to dis- 
play in his new store. 
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The druggists of the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn evi- 
dently believe that the way to reform is to reform, for they 
have mutually agreed to reform in the matter of hours and 
close their stores at 9.30 p.m., commencing on December 16 and 
continuing until May 1, excepting on Saturdays and on days 
preceding holidays, It is to be hoped that this good example 
will be widely followed. 


The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works have leased to Duer & 
Gillespie, insurance representatives, the ground and second 
floors of the office building at 90 William street for a period 
of 10 years beginning May 1, 1907, at an aggregate rental of 
about $125,000. The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, at the 
beginning of the new lease, will occupy all but two floors in the 
Platt street side of the building. 


Articles of incorporation of the Block Drug Company, of 
Brooklyn, have been filed with the Secretary of State. The 
eapital stock is $10,000, divided into shares of $20 each, and 
the directors are as follows: Max J. Block, Alexander Block and 
Frank Block, of Brooklyn, have purchased the stock 
and fixtures of the store at 641 Fulton street, Brooklyn, for- 
merly owned by H. P. Hill, J. E. Renton and Edward Francis, 
and are now conducting business under the name of the Block 
Drug Company. 


John Mack, proprietor of the Goodwin Drug Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., was in this city on business last week. Mr, 
Mack told several friends in the local manufacturing and job- 
bing trade that he had no complaint to make against the Food 
and Drugs act. On the contrary, he asserted that he had made 
much heavier sales since the passage of that measure than ever 
before. By arranging an attractive display of drugs and pro- 
prietary articles in the big show window of his store under 
a sign which called attention to the fact that all of the ex- 
hibits were warranted pure and wholly unadulterated, Mr. 
Mack almost doubled his business. 


Henry Skillman, of the old jobbing and retail drug firm of 
Skillman & Van Pelt, of New Brunswick, N. J., has sold his 
interest in the company to Edwin R. Van Pelt, and the business 
of this establishment will hereafter be conducted under the 
name of Edwin R. Van Pelt. Mr. Skillman, it will be remem- 
bered, was stricken with a severe attack of pleurisy about a 
month ago, and, now that he is recovering from the disease, he 
believes it advisable to retire from business. The Skillman & 
Van Pelt firm was established in 1827 under the style of Rich- 
ard McDonald & Co. Many years later the name was changed 
to George McDonald & Co., and still later to R. G. Van Pelt 
& Co. * 


The first winter entertainment of this season was given by 
the German Apothecaries’ Society on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 22, in Terrace Garden, at 145 East Fifty-eighth street. 
Many of the members were accompanied by their Wives, sisters 
and friends, and all enjoyed to the utmost the concert, dancing 
and banquet. After several selections had been rendered by 
Lederhaus’ orchestra, Otto Scholl sang a comedy balad to Paul 
Arndt’s accompaniment on the piano. A Kommerslied, the 
words of which were composed by Emil Roller, was then sung 
by all the members present and later a soprano solo was given 
by Mrs. George T. Riefflin. Then followed solos by the Beasey 
sisters and musical selections by a string: instrument quartette 
and singing and dancing by the two daughters of F. A. Haase, 
of Newark, also a member of the society. After the supper had 
been served President Hirseman welcomed the guests and 8. 
V. B. Swann made an announcement about the annual ball to 
be given by the society on January 24 in the Terrace Garden 
ball room. Dancing, which continued until the wee sma’ hours 
of the morning, concluded the entertainment, which had been 
arranged by Mr. Swann, Paul Arndt, George Leinecker, Henry 
F. Albert and Hugo Kantrowitz. 


Among recent out-of-town visitors to the local drug trade, 
gg of whom registered at the Drug and Chemical Club, were: 
a S. gi Elmira, N. Y.; G. EB. Merryweather, Cleveland, 

0; M. Maumber, Rochester, N. Y.; T. M. Lyons, Zanesvi 
Ohio; S. H. Nevins, Red Bank, N.J.; R. J. Southaretth, Mexies 
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WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Prescription Trade Good—Drugs as Barometers of Trade—Prices 
Well Maintained—Manufacturers Stirred Up on National Food 
and Drugs Act—Work of the Board. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Buffalo, December 5.—The fall season has taken up the 
Buffalo druggist and dropped him into winter, and it has done it 
about as suddenly as if it had been done in a dream. November 
gave us two moderately cold nights and the rest was very mild. 
Business was good all along the line of the retail drug stores. 
Then after two days of December there came a sudden cold 
wave and the temperature went to zero with considerable 
snow. Druggists were observed coming out of the back room or 
basement in old clothes after a tussle with frozen water pipes, 
for which they had not been prepared. 

As a rule, the report is that trade does not keep up as well 
as it did last month. The main part of it, prescriptions, is as 
good as ever, so that there ought not to be cause fer much com- 
plaint, but the general trade has fallen off, both down town 
and on the outside, for some reason that does not appear, for 
December is a trading month and the druggist is supposed to 
get at least some share of it. 

CUT RATE DRUGS A CRITERION OF DEPARTMENT STORE CONDITIONS. 

It is a little odd that the outside retailer has learned quite 
exactly how to gauge the business in the big low-priced stores 
down town, or at least he thinks he has. When they begin to 
advertise on a big scale and mention the drugs at full agreed 
price as “money savers” to the buyer on account of their 
cheapness, then be sure that trade is dull with them, says the 
old-time drug retailer, and he is not very far wrong. Nobody 
does much advertising for fun. 

NO DEVIATION FOR SCHEDULE. 

There is no difficulty with the price lists, everybody seeming 
to be trying to make a record of regularity, and if the good 
public can be persuaded that the big stores are cutting the prices 
just as of old that is the limit of the transgression. The 
straight druggist tries to smile and say with a serene cast of 
countenance that it is all right, only he is not big enough to take 
advantage of the case in the same way. 

PURE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT STIRS UP DRUG TRADE. 

Speaking of advertising, there is a big stir up in that quar- 
ter in connection with the pure food law, which has now reached 
the wholesale druggist, but is not disturbing the retailer very 
much. Every day the wholesaler is getting a stack of letters 
in circular form from manufacturers of all sorts of specialties, 
trying to show how the law can be met without going to the 
supposed letter of it. New labels are promised if there are 
goods to be left on hand after the first of the year, or the goods 
must go back. 

STREET CAR POSTERS AND PURE FOOD LAW. 

One day there came a big street car advertising manager 
from Boston with some of his big posters to ask if So-and-so 
would guarantee that this or that claim made for his goods 
would come true, like the florist’s seeds, and when the guaranty 
was not forthcoming the advertising man said he could not 
undertake to handle such ads any longer. This phase of the 
case has set proprietary manufacturers to thinking the situation 
over in a very serious way. This or that manufacturer in the 
State sends in a nervous declaration that this or that provision 
in the law does not apply to his goods so long as they are not 
taken out of the State to sell. 

This last point is a pretty good pointer to the next State 
Legislature to endorse the law and make a clean thing of the 
movement, for it is pretty plain that the public wants the law 
and it is not going to be satisfied with the enforcement of it as 
a mere inter-State affair, and if it does not do so there will soon 
be a separate manufactory for most goods hit by it in every 
State. - 

THE WESTERN BRANCH OF THE STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY 

At its last examination granted six licenses, as follows: Phar- 

macist to Harry G. Jewett and Jay M. Ward; Druggist to John 
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Calhoun, Miss Anna F. Clancy, John M. Frost and Page F. 
Priest. Messrs. Jewett, Calhoun, Frost, and Miss Clancy are 
connected with Buffalo drug stores, Mr. Ward is in the store of 
Ketcham & Jackson at Albion, of which he is part proprietor. 
Mr. Priest is a pharmacy college student. 


SHORT WESTERN NEW YORK DRUG NOTES. 


W. B. Kowal, who has had a pharmacy for some years on 
Clinton street, Buffalo, has lately moved it to 1401 Broadway. 

Neil J. Hughey, who holds a druggist’s license, has bought 
the drug store of J. E. Franke at 1872 Niagara street, Buffalo, 
retaining Mr. Franke as licensed manager. 

A. J. Messler, formerly in the store of J. E. Smith on Michi- 
gan street, Buffalo, has bought the store of A. J. Lies at 182 
Mulberry street. Mr. Lies is interested with some other Buffalo 
druggists in a Western copper mine and is expected to pay it a 
long visit before long. 

There is some politics hanging about certain Buffalo drug 
stores. A certain well-known member of the trade, who failed 
to respond in former years when asked to run for city alderman, 
is now visited on the quiet to get him interested in the city 
treasureship, but he has not caught the fever yet. 

John Frank, who has carried on a drug store at 1004 Genes- 
see street, Buffalo, for more than 20 years, lately passed his 
eighthieth year, and, feeling that his active days were over, 
closed the store up and retired. He is a veteran of the Rebellion 
and draws a good pension. 

The Buffalo Professional Men’s League does not develop the 
necessary enthusiasm this winter for a bowling combination, 
but the members took to baseball so heartily last Summer that 
it will be easy to reorganize a league in that sport next summer, 
probably with more than the druggists, doctors, dentists and 
lawyers in it. 

A member of the medical faculty of the University of But- 
falo has been “taking lessons” informally of late ‘of a city 
pharmacist who preached Pharmacopeia and made-up prescrip- 
tions to him in place of proprietary medicines and ready-made 
prescriptions so ably that the doctor confessed that he and his 
associates have been very remiss in their course of instruction 
in that direction, quite agreeing that ready made remedies do 
not inspire a young doctor to think on the spot with the patient 
before him as they should. 


Dr. Takamine Gives a Lawn Party in Tokio. 


The latest mail steamer from Japan brought copies of the 
Tokio newspapers containing interesting accounts of a lawn 
party given in a flower garden at Mukojima, a suburb of Tokio, 
by Dr. Jokichi Takamine, the discoverer of adrenalin, who is 
connected with the scientific staff of Parke, Davis & Co. The 
guests numbered upwards of 100 and the gathering was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Kitasato, the distinguished bacteriologist, Baron 
Shibuzawa, Baron Takaki, Baron Kaneko, and many other 
men prominent in Japan. The Baron Takaki, who was en- 
nobled for his discovery of the cause and means of prevention 
of beri-beri, a disease which had practically paralyzed the 
efficiency of the Japanese Navy during the war with China, 
toasted Dr. Takamine. He said that the result of Dr. Taka- 
mine’s discovery of adrenalin had proved a benefit to millions 
of people. It was something that many had tried to invent, 
but without success. In his modest way, overlooking his own 
research work, Dr. Takaki said that Takamine’s invention had 
freed the Japanese people from the imputation which had per- 
sisted for many years, that they were imitators and not in- 
ventors. He attributed much of the strong sympathy shown 
by America for Japan during the Russo-Japanese war to the 
work and influence of Dr. Takamine. Baron Kaneko followed, 
speaking in English, out of deference to the foreign guests, 
IIenry George, jr., of New York, and Frank G. Ryan, of Detroit, 
being present. In response, Dr Takamine said he intended in the 
future to do all that was possible to maintain the friendly re- 
lations now existing between Japan and the United States. In 
an allusion to the trouble in San Francisco he said it was a 
local matter which would right itself in a short time. 
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Preparing for Winter’s Legislative Work—To Discuss Food and 
Drugs Act—A Joint Meeting of New England Associations. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, November 4.—The Legislative Committee of the 
Massachusetts State Pharmaceutical Association has just held 
a meeting in Boston for the purpose of organizing for the win- 
ter’s work in the Legislature, which is expected to be very 
strenuous. William D. Wheeler, N. A. R. D., Executive Com- 
mittee-man from Boston, is chairman of this committee, and 
P. J. McCormick, of Charlestown, president of the M. S. Ph. A. 
in 1905-6, was chosen secretary. The matter of counsel and 
legislative agent for the year was under consideration. William 
W. Bartlett, of Roxbury, a member of the State Ph. A., recently 
admitted to the bar, has been acting as legislative agent and 
counsel for a number of years past, representing the M. S. Ph. 
A. The Boston Association of Retail Druggists last winter, 
when the formula bills and other important matters were be- 
fore the Legislature, employed a member of a firm of regularly 
practicing lawyers to represent them at the hearings and in the 
promotion of their various interests before the Legislature. A 
discussion at the annual meeting at Magnolia in June devel- 
oped considerable sentiment in favor of having the State Phar- 
maceutical Association unite with the Boston Association in 
the selection of one man to represent them as counsel. In 
this way it was felt that the interests of the druggists of the 
State would be furthered. At the recent meeting of the Leg- 
islative Committee it was the sentiment of those present that 
Mr. Innes, of the firm of Vahey, Mansfield & Innes, should be 
given this work for both organizations. 

A JOINT NEW ENGLAND MEETING. 

The project of having the six New England associations 
meet at Magnolia with the Massachusetts Association next 
summer has received a fresh impetus from the holding of a 
meeting of the M. S. Ph. A. committee appointed for promoting 
this object. J. W. Colcord, of Lynn, is the chairman of this 
committee, and at the recent meeting the following sub-com- 
mittees were appointed: 


Hotels and Banquet: F. A. Barker, Gloucester; A. S. Maddocks, 
Gloucester; A. M. Lyatt, Magnolia. 

Badges: P. B. Moriarty, Worcester; W. S. Doane, Worcester; E. H. 
LaPierre, Cambridge, 

* Entertainment and Sports: P. J. McCormick, Charlestown; W. D. 
Wheeler, Boston; C. H. Packard, East Boston. Power to enlarge. 
Reception: C. N. Fournier, Fitchburg; H. A. Estabrook, Fitchburg; 
. E. Lochman, Salem. 

Transportation: C. E. Carter, Lowell; F. C. Goodale, Lowell; Henry 
Canning, Boston. 

Rally: J. W. Colcord, Lynn; B. E. Dibble, of Carter, Carter & 
Meigs; Fred. M. Lovis, of Eastern Drug Company, Boston, with power 
to add to their number. 

Interstate (to arrange programme for meeting) : Massachusetts— 
PB. Moriarty, Worcester; J. F. Guerin, Worcester. Rhode Island— 
J. A. Groff, Providence; C. H. Daggett, Providence; or successors 
chosen in January as _ president and secretary. Connecticut—J. D. 
Hartigan, Bridgeport; C. A. Rapelye, Hartford. Vermont—C. F. Bige- 
low, Newport; W. E. Terrell, Montpelier. Maine—John Williamson, 
Portland; Dr. M. L. Porter, Danforth. New Hampshire—L. G. Gil- 
man, Manchester; H. E. Rice, Nashua. 


Everything is going smoothly with the exception that the 
Maine Ph. A. did not receive the invitation at the proper time, 
so that it could act upon it when in session. The telegram 
sent from Magnolia by the secretary of the M. S. Ph. A. mis- 
carried and it is only recently that the Maine officials have 
understood the proposition. They had different plans in view, 
but it is believed that they will conform their plans to meet 
the desires of the druggists of the other States. 

RELATIONS OF LAW TO BUSINESS. 

At the November meeting of the Boston Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, President Bartlet had the good fortune to be able to pre- 
sent Samuel J. Elder, Esq.’ a prominent Boston attorney, who 
gave an instructive address on the relations of law to business. 

BOSTON RETAILERS TO DISCUSS FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 

The next regular meeting of the Boston Association of Re- 
tail Druggists will occur December 12, at 7.30 p.m., at the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. This meeting is planned 
to be an open meeting for all the druggists of the State who 
care to attend. The new Food and Drugs Act will be the topic 
of discussion and the speakers will come prepared to answer all 
questions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Retrial of Loder Case Ordered—No Sunday Closing in Philadelphia 
—Druggist-Postmasters Want More Pay—Colleges Do Not 
Conform to Legal Requirements—Walton, of Williamsport, 
Appolated to the Board—Bright Prospects for Drug Club. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, December 5.—While some druggists are in 
favor of closing their store on Sunday, a great many are against 
such a move. It is claimed by some druggists that they do 
more on Sunday than all the other days of the week, and they 
are the ones that are averse to closing up on that day. There 
has been nothing done in this city in regard to closing the drug 
stores on Sunday. A short time ago there was a meeting for 
this purpose, but that is all that has been accomplished. The 
closing of drug stores on Sunday is being agitated all over the 
country, but it is believed that less has been done here than in 
any other place. Individual members of the Philadelphia Retail 
Druggists’ Association have taken the matter up, but nothing 
formally has been done by the Association. Some of the drug 
stores are now closed from noon until four or five o’clock each 
Sunday. There are a few druggists here that refuse to sell any- 
thing but drugs on Sunday, but the number is very small. 

MORE PAY WANTED BY POST OFFICE SUB-STATIONS. 

The druggists that are accredited postmasters are endeavor- 
ing to secure a greater compensation for handling United States 
mail. It is contended by these postmasters that the pay is not 
uniform and those who have political influence are the ones to 
receive the greatest compensation. It is said that an effort is to 
be made to have the drug-store-post-offices classed according to 
the amount of business done, and the druggist who attends to 
this work to be paid according to the amount of business done 
in dollars and cents. With the beginning of 1906, the retail 
druggists won a victory over the daily newspapers in regard 
to compelling them to pay a higher percentage for advertise- 
ments secured, as well as obtaining a greater commission from 
the pay telephones installed in these stores. 

TO INVESTIGATE COLLEGES. 

At the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical 
Examining Board in Pittsburgh recently, the papers of the 
recent applicants for qualified assistants and registered phar- 
macists were examined. Out of 171 applicants for qualified 
assistants, only 69 succeeded; and out of 30 for registered 
pharmacists, 19 were successful. It is said the reason so many 
failed as qualified assistants was that quite a number who had 
served the requisite time endeavored to take the examination 
before they were qualified to do so. At this meeting of the 
board the secretary was instructed to take up the matter in 
the complaints rendered to the board that the requirements in 
relation to admitting new students to pharmacy colleges were 
not being lived up to. The secretary is to make an investigation 
of these reports and is to have a conference with the college that 
is charged with breaking the law. There are only three col- 
leges of pharmacy in this State. : 

THE NEW MEMBER. 

Governor Pennypacker has appointed Lucius L. Walton of 
Williamsport a member of the Pennsylvania State Pharmaceu- 
tical Examining Board, to succeed Paul W. Houck who was re- 
cently removed. Mr. Walton is one of the best known druggists 
in the interior of the State. His appointment meets with ap- 
proval throughout the entire drug trade as he is highly esteemed 
by all those who know him. 

THE NEW DRUG CLUB 
is almost an assured thing. It was agreed to make application 
for a charter as soon as the committee that had the matter in 
charge secured the names of 100 applicants. At this writing 
over 125 have signified their willingness to become members and 
have attached their names to the application for membership in 
the new club. There is more interest taken in this movement 
than there has been in any similar one. Throughout the whole 
city the idea is meeting with approbation and there are many 
who will join the club as soon as the charter has been secured 
and a place located where the members can congregate. 
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Monument for Mr. Ebert—Veterans Act as Pallbearers—Physictans 
Want Telephone Messages at Cost—Suits Against Cocaine Sellers. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Chicago, December 6.—A movement to erect a suitable 
monument to the memory of Albert E. Ebert has been started. 
The subscription for this purpose has been started with a prom- 
ise of $500 from the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association. 
The members of the association appointed T. H. Patterson, W. 
Blocki, O. Hottinger, W. Bodemann and O. F. Fuller as a com- 
mittee to secure contributions for the monument. Mr. Fuller 
is treasurer. The resolutions adopted by rising vote at the 
last meeting of the veterans contains the following: “ We who 
knew him best appreciated his value most and honor ourselves 
by honoring his memory. The name of Ebert is imperishable 
in the history of American pharmacy, but he was ours in a 
peculiar way, for we loved and respected him for his untiring 
efforts to promote the cultivation of fraternal feeling among 
the old time druggists who made history and whose history 
he wrote.” It is believed that Mr. Ebert’s friends all over the 
country will be glad to answer the call and that a handsome 
memorial will be the result. 

The veterans appointed J. Blocki, F. Schroter, C. S. N. Hall- 
berg, T. N. Jamieson, W. Bodemann and W. K. Forsyth to act 
as pall-bearers. At the funeral, which took place at the Chi- 
cago College of Pharmacy, which was founded by Mr. Ebert, 
these organizations were represented: Northwestern University 
College of Pharmacy, Chicago College of Pharmacy, St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy, Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association, 
Illinois Board of Pharmacy, American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, National Association of Retail Druggists, United States 
Pharmacopeia Board of Trustees, Illinois Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Chicago branch of the A. Ph. A. and the Chicago 
Retail Druggists Association. The lecture room was filled with 
well known men connected with the drug trade. Prof. C. S. N. 
Hallberg presided. H. M. Whelpley, of St. Louis, spoke for the 
trustees of the pharmacopeeia; Leo Eliel, of South Bend, presi- 
dent of the A. Ph. A., spoke for his association; Prof. W. B. 
Day represented the views of the faculty of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Pharmacy; Messrs. Patterson and Bodemann spoke for 
the veterans. As historian for the veterans Mr. Ebert had per- 
formed an invaluable service regarding which druggists else- 
where may not have knowledge. For several years he had been 
collecting all possible data regarding early drug stores and 
druggists in Chicago. These facts were always obtained from 
the most reliable sources, usually from the principal himself, 
and are authoritative. The history begins with the opening of 
the first drug store in Chicago and is carried up to the present 
time. Interment took place at Graceland Cemetery. 

TELEPHONE FOR PHYSICIAN AT COST. 

At the request of Dr. W. A. Evans, representing the Chi- 
eago Medical Society, the Chicago Homeopathic Medical So- 
ciety and the Chicago Eclectic Medical Society, the telephone 
committee of thee C. R. D. A. has passed this resolution: “ Re- 
solved, that the telephone committee of the C. R. D. A. recom- 
mend to the druggists of this city that they accede to the re- 
quest of the medical societies of Chicago and hereafter sell 
telephone messages to the physicians at cost.” This will mean 
a reduction to 3 cents on every message. Some members of 
the committee were skeptical regarding the advisability of 
adopting any such plan, but when it was pointed out that an 
overture had been made by the physicians pointing toward 
concerted action the objections were quieted. 


PROGRESS OF THE COCAINE SUITS. 


In a communication to Mr. Bodemann, under date of Nov- 
ember 26, Attorney Dudley, of the Illinois State Board of Phar- 
macy, thus describes his work in prosecuting cocaine vendors: 

This will acquaint you somewhat with the disposition of the 
case of the People, etc., 7s. Central Pharmacy, etc., based upon 
a sale of cocaine made by one of the clerks at that drug store. 
This suit was originally brought before Justice Lee, April 14, 
1905. An appeal was taken from there to the Criminal Court 
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of Cook County, being the court to which cases of that kind 
are removed on appeal. The justice failed to send up the papers 
in time for the calendar called in January, 1906, which was the 
first calendar of such cases made up in the Criminal Court. 
The next calendar was not called until June, 1906. In order 
that this case with others prosecuted by the Board of Pharmacy 
should not fail to appear on that calendar, it was necessary to 
secure an order requiring the justice to forward the papers to 
that court within two days, which was done. 


This placed the case upon the June, 1906, calendar. Upon 
trial of that calendar, it was heard before Judge Barnes. The 
arguments were extensive and finally on August 2, 1906, a type- 
written brief covering all the points were filed with Judge 
Barnes, who took the case under advisement. 


Saturday, November 24, 1906, Judge Barnes handed down 
his decision in which he sustained the view of the Board of 
Pharmacy in every respect. He held that the subject matter 
of the cocaine sections were sufficiently germane to the prac- 
tice of pharmacy to be properly included in an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of pharmacy in Illinois.” He 
also held that the particular sections relating to cocaine were 
not class legislation, and that there was no discrimination 
against the druggists by reason of the inhibition not extending 
to sale made at wholesale by wholesale dealers. He held like- 
wise, that the act was not in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of the United States. His opinion also held that 
both proprietor, The Central Pharmacy, and the particular 
clerk making the sale, were liable, and he accordingly rendered 
judgment upon the date last mentioned, from which judgment 
defendants have taken an appeal to the Supreme Court of this 
State. 

This will serve as an instance of the vexations delays in 
matters of this kind necessarily encountered under the former 
practice. It is very much hoped that the procedure in the 
municipal courts will facilitate matters greatly, as a trial will 
be had in that court in the first instance and as is expected 
within a short time after the institution of the proceedings, 
and an appeal from the judgment of this court will go directly 
to the Appellate or Supreme Courts, as the case may be, so that 
practically all the delays occasioned before a justice of the 
peace and in perfecting appeal and waiting for cases to be called 
in the Criminal Court will be at an end. 


I may add incidentally that the case prosecuted by the City 
of Chicago at the same time before the same judge, and taken 
under consideration by the court for the purpose of determining 
the legality of the city ordinance, has been decided adversely 
to the city. The effect of this will be to have the burden of 
prosecution rest entirely upon the State Board of Pharmacy, 
so long at least as there is no valid ordinance regulating such 
sales. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


As a result of the trouble regarding commissions on news- 
paper ads a considerable number of druggists have refused to 
retain agencies for the Tribune and Daily News. 


The store,and basement at 87 Franklin street has been 
leased by the western office of Lazell, Dalley & Co., and will 
be presided over by J. Hugh Foster for that company. Oscar 
Leistner, importer and manufacturers’ agent, will also be found 
at this number, as will Frank Z. Woods, representing Rockhill 
& Vietor and J. L. Hopkins & Co. 


The early closing movement has made considerable progress 
during the last week or so. All of the stores on east Fifty- 
fifth street have commenced to close at 10 o’clock, except Sat- 
urday nights, when the hour is 11 p.m. It has been agreed to 
continue this arrangement until May 1, 1907. A systematic ef- 
fort is being made to induce druggists in the section between 
Twelfth and Fourteenth streets, Ashland avenue and Halsted 
streets to close earlier. 


New Wholesale House in Texas. 


Weatherford, Tex., Nov. 30.—A wholesale drug company 
was organized here to-day, to be known as the Cherry-Akard 
Drug Company, with a capital stock of $20,000. The following 
officers were elected: Frank Cherry, president; Dr. W. L. 
Maples, vice-president; Ibson Cherry, secretary, and B. W. 
Akard, treasurer. The new concern will do both a wholesale 
and retail business. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices, 


~~ 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, December 8, 1906. 


There is a perceptible slackening of demand as the year 
draws to a close, but no lack of firmness is to be noted, and 
prices have been advanced on several articles. While the ag- 
gregate volume of business seems small for the period under 
review, it compares favorably with the business done during 
corresponding periods of previous years and little complaint is 
made by dealers on this score. The increased cost of crude 
materials and the character of the demand have contributed 
to the general advance in prices which has been a noticeable 
feature of the market for several months past. Present indi- 
cations point to a generally firm market up to the close of the 
year, as the statistical position of most drugs is favorable to 
holders and there is little likelihood of.anything arising which 
would prompt pressure to realize. Opium advanced a point or 
two in the interval and confidence is expressed by many that 
the higher level will be maintained owing to conditions at pri- 
mary sources. Quinine has not varied in the interval and the 
market has rather a dull and lifeless look. The importations 
of quinine for the 10 months of this year as compiled by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, at Washington, show a 
remarkable increase over those for the same period last year, 
the ratio being about 4 to 1, in millions of ounces. Camphor 
and all camphor products and by-products maintain their up- 
ward tendency and another advance in refined gum camphor 
was a feature of the market. The increased demand for naph- 
thalene at an unseasonable period is doubtless due to the scar- 
city and extreme prices of gum camphor. Increased firmness 
has developed in vanilla beans under a continued active con- 
suming demand, influenced doubtless by the provisions of the 
new Food and Drugs act. Among the heavy chemicals higher 
figures are named-for arsenic, oxalic acid, and acetone, while 
silver nitrate and sodium nitrate are easier. The principal 
fluctuations of the period under review are noted below: 


HIGUER. LOWER. 
Opium, Menthol, 
Camphor, Anise oil, 
Acetone, Lemongrass oil, 
Arsenic, white, Peppermint oil, 
Naphthaline, American saffron, 


Oxalic acid, 

Citronella oil, 

Sassafras oil, 

Wintergreen oil, 

Cajuput oil, 

Bay oil, 

Salicylic acid, 

Senna leaves, 

Cardemoms decorticated, 

Fenugreek seed, 

Gum mastic, 

Wahoo, bark of root. 
Drugs. 

Acetone is in increased demand, and prices have been ad- 
vanced on account of this and-the scarcity of available supply 
to 17¢ to 18%4e, as to quantity. f 

Balm of Gilead buds are finding an increased jobbing out- 
let, with the advance of the season, and holders are firm in their 
views at 32c to 338c. 

Balsam copaiba, Para, is offering in a limited way from sec- 
ond hands at 45c. Stock of the genuine balsam is reported ex- 
tremely scarce. For ordinary Maracaibo or Maranham 36c to 
38e is named. 

Balsam tolu is slightly easier in tone, due to a large supply 
now available, and we hear of sales at 19¢ to 21c. 

Barks.—Cascara sagrada continues to attract considerable 
attention, but we hear of few transactions of importance, and 
quotations remain unchanged at 9%4c to llc. Selected elm con- 
tinues in demand, and holders maintain prices firmly at the 


Golden seal root, 
Spikenard root, 
Silver nitrate, 
Cascara sagrada, 
Carthagena ipeeac. 


high level of 18¢e to 22c. Wahoo, bark of root, is almost out of 
market, and for the small supply available holders are asking 
70e to 7T5c. Angostura is in better supply, and offers more 
freely, holders being willing sellers at 28¢c to 30c. Castorium 
has attracted attention since our last, and the demand being 
good and supplies limited, quotations show an advance of $1.00 
per Ib., the new range of prices standing at $12.00 to $14.00. 

Belladonna leaves are under closer control, and holders of 
the limited available supply generally demand an advance over 
9c, 914¢ being now a common inside quotation. 

Codliver oil is in improved seasonable demand, and sales 
of well known brands of Norwegian are reported at $25.00 to 
$28.00; last year’s oil is available at $24.00. 

Ergot is held less firmly, there being freer offerings at 
easier prices, especially for German, which is now quoted at 
27¢e to 28c. Spanish is firmly maintained at 40c to 42c. 

Glycerin, CP., is firmer in sympathy with the crude, and 
manufacturers have advanced quotations to 11%4c to 12¢ in 
drums or barrels, and 12\%c to 13c in cans. 

Haarlem oil is scarce on spot, and this, coupled with an 
increased demand, has served to harden the views of holders, 
who quote at an advance of $2.75 to $3.00, the outside figure 
being for corked. 

Manna, small flake, is in better supply, and case lots are 
obtainable at 35c, but up to 40c is still named for small quan- 
tities. 

Menthol is unseasonably quiet, and holders are urging sales 
in some instances, and we hear of sales at $2.45. 

Morphine is reported higher in the London market, owing 
to the increased cost of opium, but manufacturers here offer at 
unchanged prices, or, say, $2.10 to $2.20 for bulk, $2.25 to $2.35 
for ounces and $2.45 to $2.55 for eighths. 

Naphthaline is finding increased inquiry, owing to the high 
prices demanded for camphor, and as spot supplies are consid- 
erably depleted, holders maintain firm views, 244c to 2\4c being 
now named for balls, and 2c to 2c for flake. 

Opium has sold actively during the interval, and upon a 
stronger and higher basis of value, the range for cases being 
$3.35 to $3.40, as to holders, and the usual advance of 214c to 5c 
per lb. for broken lots, as to quantity. Powdered is firmly main- 
tained at $3.80 to $3.90. 

Quinine is in good jobbing demand and values are well sus- 
tained nt manufacturers’ prices. The bark sale in London had 
no effect on the local market, as the average unit value was 
the same as that of the previous month. It is expected that 
quotations for quinine of U. S. P. standard will command 
higher prices, as it costs more to make an article that will 
respond to the U. S. P. standard, say 144c an ounce. Already 
18¢e is asked for a guaranteed salt. It is interesting to note 
that the imports of quinine for the first 10 months of this year 
show an increase over those for the same period last year and 
the imports of cinchona barks have also been heavier. Ac- 
cording to the statistics prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington, 4,754,902 ounces, having a 
value of $684,062, were imported during the 10 months this 
year, as against 1,887,453 ounces, of a value of $413,367, for the 
corresponding period of 1905. .These figures give the lie to 
newspaper yarns regarding the decreased consumption of qui- 
nine and the growing use of synthetic febrifuges. 

Saffron, American, continues to attract attention and the 
market is irregular and unsettled, though 85¢ to 90e appears to 
be generally quoted. Curiosity is being expressed regarding the 


probable effect of the Food and Drugs act on the Alicante 
variety, which is largely used by confectioners as a coloring 
agent. 
otherwise adulterated or sophisticated. 


This variety is usually weighted with glycerin, and 
It is supposed that its 
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sale will be allowed if properly labeled. True Valentia is 
firmly held at $7.50 to $8.75, the market being in upward ten- 
dency in sympathy with the conditions abroad. 

Vanilla beans are held with increased confidence. The provi- 
sions of the Food and Drugs act bearing on preparations of the 
bean, if enforced, will undoubtedly stimulate the demand. 
Meanwhile sales of whole Mexican are making at $2.75 to $5.00 
and of cut at $2.00 to $2.23. Bourbons are reported higher 
abroad, but quotations in this market are unchanged at $1.35 
to $3.00. 


Chemicals. 

Arsenic, white, has hardened in the interval, owing to con- 
centration of stock, and offerings are made with reserve at 
Tae to Sc, the latter being for the leading English brands. 

Blue vitriol is meeting with freer inquiry, and the market 
is firm at 7c to 7\4c as to quantity. 

srimstone, crude seconds, continues in good demand at 
previous quotations, or say $22.50 for domestic and $22.25 for 
foreign. 

Carbolic acid is reported higher on cables from the other 
side, but spot quotations are unchanged at 14¢ to 15c for crys- 
tals in large drums and 21c to 22¢c in pound bottles. 

Carbonate of potash is held with increased firmness, owing 
to cables of an advance in prices abroad, and the revised quota- 
tions are 41%4c to 5c. 

Caustic potash has been in active demand for spot and for- 
ward requirements, with sales at 4%4c to 51%4c for old, and 5%4c 
to 6c for new process, as to quantity. 

Chlorate of potash has developed no action of consequence 
either as regards price or demand since our last, the sales 
during the interval being at the previous range of 8%c to 9c 
for domestic crystals, and 9¢ to 9'4¢ for powdered. 

Nitrate of silver has fluctuated once or twice since our last, 
and «uotations at the close show a reduction of %c, 4414¢ to 
48c being now named as to quantity. 

Oxalie acid continues extremely scarce, and jobbers appear 
unwilling to meet small requirements at under 9%c to 10c. 
According to a German report the supply for this year is prac- 
tically exhausted, manufacturers having nothing to offer, and it 
is expected that the scarcity will extend into next year. 

Salicylic acid has been advanced 2¢ by the manufacturers 
and the revised quotations are 34c to 36c as to quantity, the 
inside figure being for 100 Ib. lots. The salicylates are cor- 
respondingly higher, soda quotations showing an advance to 
34c to 36c. 


Essential Oils. 


Anise is inquired for only to a moderate extent, and sales 
are reported at $1.35 to $1.40, the inside figure being paid for 
low priced oil. 

say has hardened in the interval owing to scarcity, quota- 
tions having been advanced to $2.25 to $2.50. 

Camphor is held at the full recent advance. An offer of 
100 cases of natural light Japanese for shipment from Europe 
at 100s. per cwt. is reported, which would approximate the 
spot price of 25c. Some heavy gravity oil is held and selling 
at 17%4e. 

Cassia is effered more freely in view of the near approach 
of lower cost goods, and we hear of sales at $1.15 to 17%c for 
75 to 80 per cent., and $1.20 to $1.2214 for 80 to 85 per cent. 

Citronella is in reduced supply and dealers generally name 
an advance to 46c in drums and 47c in cans. 

Lavender meets with some little attention and there are 
sellers at $2.50 to $3.00 as to quality and quantity. 

Lemon is without improvement, though values are steadily 
maintained at $1.15 to $1.25; new crop to arrive is offered at 
a shade under this quotation. 

Lemongrass is offered more freely at a fraction under pre- 
vious quotations, or say $1.75 to $2.00. The market is now 
better supplied. 

Orange meets with some little attention, and bulk is main- 
tained firmly at $2.20 to $2.25. 
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Peppermint is irregular and unsettled, some bulk offering 
at as low as $2.40, though the more popular price is $2.65. Hold- 
ers of cases quote within a somewhat wide range, $3.20 being ac- 
ceptable in some quarters, while $3.40 to $3.50 is firmly main- 
tained in others. . 

Sandalwood values are tending upward, owing to higher cost 
of crude material, and an early advance would not be surpris- 
ing; quoted $3.25 to $3.50. 

Sassafras, artificial, has hardened in the interval, and noth- 
ing is now obtainable at under 36c; natural is higher, spot prices 
showing an advance to 70c to 75c. 

Spearmint offers more freely from the interior, and this is 
reflected in spot values, which show a range of $2.50 to $2.75. 

Wintergreen, natural, is higher in sympathy with conditions 
at producing points, and $1.75 to $1.80 is now named, as to quan- 
tity and quality. 

Gums. 

Aloes of the different varieties are jobbing very slowly, but 
prices are without quotable change, Curacao being yet main- 
tained at 7c to 8c, and Socotrine at 20c to 22c. 


Asafetida remains quiet and such sales as come to the sur- 
face are at 14¢ to 20¢ according to quality and quantity. 

Camphor continues in upward tendency, another advance 
in refined having been announced on the 1st instant, making 
the range $1.17 to $1.17%4 for barrels and cases respectively. 
Continued scarcity and higher prices for crude are believed to 
be responsible for the recent steady advances. There is every 
expectation now of camphor reaching the $1.25 mark. Some 
Japanese refined slabs now on the market are held at $1.15 to 
$1.17. 

Chicle is in better supply, but the stock is under good con- 
trol and values are firmly maintained at 45c to 47c. 

Mastic is scarce on spot and nothing is said to be available 
for shipment before January; values accordingly have hard- 
ened and 50¢ is named in some instances. 

Senegal, sorts, is firmer in tone with 7c named as inside. 

Tragacanth is quiet at nominally unchanged prices, the 
range for Aleppo being 25¢ to 67c and for Turkey 35c to 80c 
according to grade and quantity. 

Roots. 

Althea, cut, is firm in tone, and jobbing sales were at 14c to 
18¢e as to quantity and quality. 

Gentian is held with increased firmness, owing to scarcity, 
and recent sales were at 5c. 

Golden seal is irregular and unsettled, owing to pressure 
to realize on the part of some holders who name down to $1.55, 
while others quote $1.50. 

Ipecac, Carthagena, offers more freely, with down to $1.85 
named witheut, however, influencing the distribution to any 
extent; Rio is maintained on the basis of $1.95 to $2.00. 

Jalap has eased off in the interval, the shortage having been 
relieved by the release of lots detained by the custcms authori- 
ties, and while 25c is asked in some quarters business may be 
done in others at 20c. 

Pink is maintained in firm position under the influence of 
spot scarcity and increased demand. We hear of sales at 65c, 
though up to 75c is named. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, is selling in a small way at 10c to 
10\\4c. 

Spikenard offers more freely in consequence of recent stock 
accessions, and quotations show a reduction to 8e to 9c. 

Squill continues in demand and firm, with sales reported 
at 15e. 
Seeds. 

We have few changes of importance to report in the market 
for druggists’ seeds. Decorticated cardemoms have further ad- 
vanced and steady sales are reported at the new range of 7c 
te 74c. Poppy is firmer and quotations have been advanced to 
Fenugreek is held at a higher range, 34c to 3%c 
Dutch caraway is 


614¢ to 6l4ae. 
being named as to quantity and quality. 
higher at Te to 7c. 








